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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


settlement now seems likely to be loosened, if not quite removed. 
The military governors having given the representatives of the Bonn 
Assembly their views on the present draft constitution the work may 
now proceed, despite the continued delay in producing an occupation 
The neat list 


cs knot which had developed in the negotiations for a German 


statute. The new step forward has not come too soon. 
of outstanding issues—Ruhr Authority, Military Security Board, 
occupation statute and dismantling—was beginning to look like 


a confused tangle of cross purposes. The French attitude to the 
Ruhr settlement still includes a stiff determination not to allow any 
slackening of outside control. Combined with the subdued but 
stubborn German protest that international control of the Ruhr does 
not make sense unless it is fitted into a wider international scheme, 
has led to some tension. The talks on the occupation statute are 
said to be making some progress, largely no doubt because of the 
British Government’s willingness to modify its previous support for 
a considerable degree of central control in the new German State. 
Possibly corresponding concessions by French and Americans may 
now be expected in other subjects under discussion, Yet it still 
cannot be claimed that all is well. Far from it. The Humphrey 
Report on dismantling continues to be discussed in secret to the exas- 
peration of everybody, including the Germans. Only the Military 
Security Board has reasonably clear working instructions, but it still 
has no formal charter. And at this moment the first signs of a rapid 
deflationary movement have appeared in West Germany. The 
Deutschemark is getting scarce and unemployment is rising despite 
the fact that physical reconstruction is still, of course, far from com- 
plete. It is too early yet to judge how serious this movement is, and 
the possibility that certain German interests are exaggerating its 
seriousness cannot be ruled out. It would no doubt be very convenient 
for them if, at the time when direct Western grants in aid may be 
expected to diminish, a plausible case could be made for loans for 
struction work to absorb the unemployed. The occupation 
authorities may quite well take their time before deciding about that. 
But on everything else they should move as quickly as thev can. 


col 


Thorez, Togliatti and Treason 


Che statements by two Communist leaders, M. Thorez in France 
and Signor Togliatti in Italy, to the effect that Communists would 
pport any Russian army which might enter their countries, have 
been attracting attention for all the wrong reasons. The first outcry 
in France in response to these treasonable utterances, the immediate 
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move to debate the matter in the French Assembly, and th 
further moves to declare the French Communist Party 
seemed to arise from an assumption that M. Thorez had revealed 
some new development in Communist policy. He of course revealed 
nothing of the sort. Collaboration between the Communist fifth 
column and a Communist invader is an essential part of both the 
doctrine and the tactics of Marxists. In all countries which are not 
at present governed by Communists treason to one’s country and 
action in the class war are the same thing. This truth is old, but it 
must not be written down as unimportant. To do that it would be 
necessary to forget the deep scars left on French and Italian political 
memories by the stark facts of defeat, isolation, and widespread 
collaboration with the invaders during the war. The critical fact 
—the fact which stirs France to the depths and even makes the 
possible suppression of a political party with 5,000,000 supporters a 
subject of serious debate—is not that Communism is treachery, but 
that the circumstances exist in which treachery can succeed—as it has 
already done in Eastern Europe. M,. Thorez said that invasion of 
France by the Red Army is pure hypothesis. So it may be. But the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia by the Red Army a year was 
also hypothesis. It was the sort of hypothesis which, in 
Continental countries where the nightmare vision of Russians 
marching down the street is insistent and vivid, is itself enough 
to turn the scale in a crisis. Again it has been said that all the 
Russians want is peace. And again it may be true. But few 
Frenchmen or Italians are likely to forget that within the last decade 
peace was bought by many with collaboration. The threat of Com- 
munist treason is real, and the fear of it in France and Italy is also 
real. If desperate measures are taken to remove both, we ought 
not to be surprised. 


ago 


Towards European Union 


The International Council of the European Movement, which spent 
an active and productive week-end at Brussels, is, of course, an 
unofficial. body, but since it can claim that its efforts galvanised the 
Governments into creating the new Council of Europe its views on 
the constitution of the Consultative Assembly which is to be an 
integral part of the Council carry considerable weight. The pro- 
posals adopted are practical and workmanlike. It is suggested that 
the Assembly should consist of not less than 300 members, nominated 
by the national Parliaments (which is likely to mean by the national 
in such a way “the vital forces of the 


Governments) as to represent 
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country.” This is a singularly vague stipulation, and it would be 
mere practical to Jay it down that nationa) delegations should reflect 
in their composition the proportions of the different parties in the 
national legislature, room being left for the addition of a few specially 
qualified persons outside Parliament. That, of course, would mean 
the inclusion of Communists, which might be regarded as a necessary 
evil. The Brussels meeting, however, considered it not to be neces- 
sary, and provided against it rather dexterously by laying it down 
that Parliaments should only nominate delegates “ who undertake to 
contribute loyally to the establishment of democratic institutions in 
a wnited Europe.” It was proposed that the Assembly should have a 
permanent secretariat and should meet two or three times a year for 
at least 45 days in all. Twice should be enough to begin with, since 
the Assembly is definitely to be only consultative. On that there 
should be a clear understanding, which will no doubt be embodied 
in the terms of its constitution. That such a body might in time 
assume a more authoritative and possibly federal character is possible 
enough, but that must be left to the natural course of evolution. If 
the sworn federalists set themselves to use the new Assembly for their 
purposes from the outset, they will alienate support without which 
the Assembly could be neither representative nor successful. 


Palestine Armistice Broadens 


After Egypt, it is the turn of Transjordan and the Lebanon to 
liscuss armistice terms with Israel. In the case of Lebanon there 
should be no great difficulty in reaching an agreement ; the only mili- 
tary point at issue between the two countries is the nine villages on 
the Lebanese side of the old Palestine-Lebanon border which Jewish 
ferces have been unobtrusively occupying for many months. The 
Lebanese want these villages back (naturally enough, as they belong 
to the Lebanon), and the Israeli authorities will no doubt use them 
s a bargaining-counter during the discussion of other questions. 
The case of Transjordan is a much harder nut to crack, and the delay 
which has already occurred in getting the negotiations started is a 

retaste of the lengthy wrangling and hitches which may be expected. 
If the only business was to convert the present state of truce which 
exists between the armies of Transjordan and Israel into an official 
rmistice, then there would be no great reluctance on either side to 
reach a settlement. But there are more contentious issues which 
cannot be any longer set aside, of which the Arab refugees and the 
British troops in Transjordan are likely to be heard of most. It is 
unfortunate, to put it very mildly, that the Israeli authorities have 
shown such a marked indifference to the suffering which the birth of 
heir State has caused to its former Arab inhabitants. There is now 
talk of compensation being paid to the Arabs for the seizure of their 
homes and property, but to be effective it would have to be on a 
much larger scale than Israel could afford. The Gentile world will 
have to play its part, and it would be a sensible step if a large propor- 
tion of any loan which may be granted to Israel, either internationally 
rt by the United States, was earmarked for the resettlement of 
refugees. The status of British troops in Transjordan will probably 
be used by the Israeli delegates as a debating point to divert attention 
from the refugee problem, but it has no real relevance to the con- 
clusion of an armistice. Nor has the most contentious and difficult 
problem of all—the boundaries between Arab and Jewish Palestine 
and who is going to rule the former, 


Austrian Stalemate 


Yugoslav intervention in the Austrian treaty talks now being con- 
ducted in London has so far proved a waste of time. This, of course, 

is very far from being unexpected, and was the reason why the 
three Western Powers held out as long as they could against the 
Soviet proposal to hear yet another statement of Yugoslav claims on 
Austria. These claims have been duly renewed by Mr. Bebler, the 
Deputy Foreign Minister of Yugoslavia, in a form which is called a 
compromise—which means that they have been reduced from the 
wildly extravagan: to the extravagant. The Teheran Conference laid 
it down that Austria should be independent within her pre-Anschluss 
borders ; the Yugoslav “ compromise ” was that the Slovene areas of 
Carinthia should be transferred to Yugoslavia, though the idea of 
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some kind of semi-autonomy is now substituted. Potsdam aig 
it down that no reparations should be extracted from Austria ; the 
Yugoslav “compromise” is to demand substantially more by way 
of reparations than the surrender of Austrian assets in Yugoslavia, 
which, as a concession in the interests of peace, the Austrian 
Government is prepared to offer in spite of Potsdam. These futile 
arguments raise the old question: does Russia want a peace treaty 
with Austria at all, since she is apparently still backing Yugosle 
claims even though they make the conclusion of a treaty impossible } 
There is a good deal of evidence that Russia would find the conclusion 
of a peace treaty an embarrassment, particularly since this would in- 
volve her in withdrawing her forces, not only from Austria but also 
from Hungary and Rumania. If this is the case, her present tactics are 
perfectly in order, although it must still be one of the mysteries of 
the Kremlin’s process of thought why the present discussions were 
agreed to in the first place. 


Hammersmith and Shanklin 

Legitimately exhilarated by the South Hammersmith election result 
everybody who is anybody in the Labour Party converged on Shanklin 
last week-end to be copiously photographed, throw a tennis-ball very 
industriously and discuss the party programme at the next election, 
All this (except perhaps the photography) was very sensible, and the 
fact that there is “ no row of any kind ” (official: Mr. Morrison) may 
be taken to indicate that the conference was a success. That was 
due no doubt in part to the fact that no decisions were taken or 
meant to be taken, the main purpose being to set the stage for the 
ordinary Whitsuntide Party Conference. To secure amity there it 
Was necessary to co-ordinate the ideas both of the trade union and 
the political sides of the Labour movement, and of those who cry 
forward and those who cry consolidate. There is obviously a via 
media in these things, and those who expect the Labour Party to 
split on either rock are likely to be disappointed. There are still 
two by-elections pending, and at Sowerby uncertainty about the 
Liberal vote leaves the result rather open, but South Hammersmith 
is certainly calculated to encourage Labour as much as it depresses 
the Conservatives. If the latter are to retain any hope of winning 
the General Election they must show themselves capable of gaining 
such a seat as South Hammersmith, which till 1945 had a sound 
Conservative tradition. The fact still is that Labour has more to 
offer than its rivals. It may be a specious offer, of benefits the country 
can by no means afford, and The Times may be right in saying that 
the Conservatives should follow the Churchillian precedent of “ blood, 
sweat and tears” and preach salutary austerity. But as long as Sir 
Stafford Cripps remains where he is Labour can preach austerity fer 
those who believe in that and benefits for those who like benefits. 
All of which undoubtedly makes life difficult for Tories. 


Vindication of Hunting? 

The defeat of the limited Bill for the prohibition of the hunting 
of stags, otters and badgers and the coursing of hares and rabbits, by 
the unexpectedly large majority of 214 to 101, seals the fate of the 
Bill against fox-hunting to be introduced by a Private Member next 
week, for the opposition to the second measure was always likely to 
be stronger than to the first. The debate did considerable credit to 
the House, reason dominating prejudice more than might have been 
expected in such a case. Most, if not all, Members who opposed the 
Bill did so in the genuine conviction that alternative methods to 
hunting as a means of keeping the number of the animals concerned 
within reasonable limits would involve not less but more cruelty. 
That argument is not conclusive. Not much attention has so far 
been concentrated on devising alternative methods, for the simple 
reason that alternative methods have not been needed. It is hard to 
believe that if they were—after the abolition of hunting—the resource 
and ingenuity which resulted in the discovery of radar and de-gaussing 
and the construction of Mulberry Harbour would be unequal to find- 
ing ways of destroying deer and foxes painlessly and effectively. But 
such ways have not been found yet (even the R.S.P.C.A. opposes the 
anti-fox-hunting Bill for this reason), and that fact sent a Jarge number 
of Members, whose hatred of cruelty to animals is unquestioned, into 
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the lobby against last Friday’s Bill. While their action is intelligible, 
a good deal would have been gained by giving the Bill a second read- 
ing and leaving it to be whittled down in committee. This country 
has set high standards in the matter of solicitude for animals, and if 
further protection were given only to badgers and otters (though the 
objections to coursing are substantial) a small advance of some 
psychological as well as physical importance would be achieved. 


Aviation Anxieties 

While the debate on the Air Estimates in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday gave ample opportunity for discussion of the supersession 
of Mr. d’Erlanger as Chairman of British European Airways, very 
little light was in fact thrown on the grounds for what one Member 
with considerable knowledge of the subject described as Mr. 
d’Erlanger’s “ dismissal.” All the Parliamentary Secretary was pre- 
pared to say was that Mr. d’Erlanger’s appointment expired in June 
and that the Minister, for reasons undisclosed, had decided not to 
reappoint him. That chapter, therefore, in the history of the three 
Corporations—is closed, and a new one under Lord Douglas, 
formerly Sir Sholto Douglas, opens. There are no grounds at present 
for acclaiming the Minister’s decision, but that does not necessarily 
mean that it is wrong. On the financial position of the three Corpora- 
tions (two of which, B.O.A.C. and B.S.A.A., are likely to be amalga- 
mated) Mr. Lindgren made a reasonably good case. It was inevitable 
that in starting commercial services from almost nothing after a war 
in which hardly any commercial aircraft had been built in this 
country it should be impossible to get on to a paying basis at once. 
Even now a balanced budget is not in sight, for while the 1947-48 
deficit of £11 millions is likely to be reduced to £9 millions in 1948-9, 
the further reduction to £5,500,000 in the next financial year will not 
materialise, owing to such factors as the scrapping of the Tudors and 
the late delivery of other machines. In other directions, however, 
the outlook is hopeful. Concentration at Heath Row and the elimina- 
tion of Northolt will remove the dangers that increasing traffic might 
involve at two separate aerodromes so near together, and the impend- 
ing delivery of Boeings, Canadairs, Constellations and Hermes for 
B.O.A.C., while the Viking is further developed for B.E.A., should 
provide material for a service both more efficient and more profitable 
than exists at present. If things turn out so, the present deficit need 
not be too seriously regarded. 


Post Office and Public 


The fact that the Post Office made a profit of £19,500,000 in the 
financial year 1947-48 is calculated to give more satisfaction to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who will no doubt annex the whole 
of it, than to the patrons of the Post Office, who have been over- 
charged in various directions to provide this substantial surplus. 
The telephone account showed a favourable balance of £10,500,000, 
but all telephone-users still have a surcharge added to their half- 
yearly accounts, evening trunk calls are charged Is. 6d. instead 
of 1s. and restricted to a much shorter period than before the war. 
The postal account shows a profit of £11,500,000, but letters still 
cost 2d. and postcards 2d., and in the matter of collections and 
deliveries the convenience of the public seems to be ignored com- 
pletely. For a continuance of this condition of affairs there can be 
no shadow of excuse. The Post Office exists, or should exist, to 
serve the public, not to act as indirect tax-collector for the Chancellor. 
What reductions in charges could be made without risk of a deficit is a 
matter of calculation, but that some could be made is indisputable. 
If none is, the public will be quick to draw the moral. Any 
nationalised industry can make ends meet if it puts prices up enough, 
provided they do not go so high as to diminish demand. That is not 
elficiency ; it is monopolistic tyranny. In the case of the Post Office 
diminution of demand is unlikely, for few letters or telephone 
messages are so unimportant that the writer or talker would prefer 
to forgo them and save his pence. It is often claimed for nationalised 
services that they provide the consumer with the most efficient 
service at the lowest practicable rate. The Post Office is manifestly 
not doing that. But the Post Office estimates have to be debated. 
It is to be hoped that the inarticulate public will find some effective 
mouthpiece in Parliament. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


N the House of Commons this has been Private Members’ week. 
It is true that both Mr. Tom Williams, the Minister of Agricul 
ture, and Mr. Manningham-Buller from the Conservative Front 
Bench intervened in the debate on Mr, Seymour Cocks’ Protection 
of Animals Bill, but they did so in a slack period and to com- 
paratively empty benches, whereas Mr. Cocks, who moved the 
Second Reading, and Mr. Anthony Greenwood, who wound up, spoke 
to a packed House. On Monday, after four non-controversial 
Government measures had been disposed of, private Members again 
came into their ewn, for several Conservatives had tabled objections 
to certain clauses in private Bills from the Corporations of Bradford 
and West Bromwich, and after arguing their case it fell to the Labour 
Members representing those cities to reply. 
* * * * 

The debates on the Corporation Bills were exceedingly polite. 
Mr. Boyd-Carpenter assured “ the impressive array of Parliamentary 
representatives for the City of Bradford” that he was not raising 
objections in any spirit of hostility to a city which his father had 
represented in Parliament and of which his grandfather had been 
Bishop, but asked why window-cleaners should have to be licensed in 
Bradford, whereas in other cities they could carry on their important 
profession without anyone’s permission. Mr. Titterington, Member 
for Bradford South, loyally resisting the temptation to compare the 
agglomeration of soot on Bradford’s window-panes with those of 
Kingston-on-Thames, replied reasonably enough that the Corporation 
only wanted to clean its windows in order that its Members might 
see through them more clearly, 

7 * * * 

Mr. Erroll and Col. J. R. H. Hutchinson were less successful in 
their attempts to prevent West Bromwich from sterilising its meat 
for animal consumption and registering its masseurs. From a party 
point of view much of the force of their arguments was destroyed 
by Mr. Austin, Labour Member for Stratford, who supported the 
Bill at the request of a Conservative Urban District Council. Mr, 
Cecil Poole, Labour Member for Lichfield, carried the House by 
pointing out that it was because sterilisation of meat was successful 
in Birmingham and was spreading voluntarily but haphazardly in West 
Bromwich that the clause was necessary. 

* * * * 

The debate on blood sports which Mr. Cocks initiated was almost 
as lively as the correspondence which had preceded it. All Members 
had had a host of letters expressing “horror” both at the sports 
themselves and at the thought of abolishing them, and when Mr, 
Vernon Bartlett quoted one from a lady which began by calling him 
a “spineless yellow rat,” Lord Winterton sought to comfort him by 
saying that ne thought the lady was a constituent of his and was 
“slightly mentally afflicted.” At which Mr. Alpass, a supporter of 
the Bill, interjected: “ Perhaps she is a supporter of the Noble Lord.” 

* 7. + + 

The Bill failed partly because the Government opposed it, but also 
because its sponsors had plainly not faced the issue which was posed 
by Lt.-Col. Boles, the Member for Wells, of how to control wild 
animals by more humane means. The analogy of bear-baiting, which 
was widely used, was irrelevant, because when not baited bears sur- 
vived only in zoos, whereas hares and deer, even if not hunted, would 
remain at large and have to be killed ; and Mr Cocks’ reference to 
Telemachus, the Roman monk who rushed into the arena and 
separated two gladiators, would have had more force if the human 
race had since devised more humane means of limiting its 
numbers. Nevertheless. Mr. Cocks made the best speech of the day, 
close run by Lord Winterton, who made much fun of the “ Blooms- 
bury Boys” and their patron saint, Oscar Wilde, to whom any “ out- 
door sport requiring courage, endurance and physical fitness is 
anathema.” Mr. Tom Williams was in a difficulty because of the 
number of speeches he had made in earlier days in support of various 
measures to prevent cruelty to animals, but he was on firm ground 
when, as the Minister responsible for finding alternative methods of 
control should deer, hares and rabbits no longer be hunted, he said 
he knew of none, and none was proposed in the Bill. A. M. C, 
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FROM DOLLARS TO POUNDS 


T is a little surprising that Mr. Mayhew’s unfortunate statement 
to the effect that British 1ecovery is now complete should have 
been resented primarily by certain Americans. It might have been 
thought that the British taxpayers, who were informed at about the 
same time that next year they would have to find some £3,300 
million, would have experienced some mild annoyance at being 
told that they were now out of the wood. In fact the only reaction 
which was not surprising was that of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who announced, promptly and accurately, for the benefit 
of both the American and British public, that what Mr. Mayhew 
had said was simply not true. Observers on both sides of the 
Atlantic may now contemplate the United Kingdom, where pro- 
duction is controlled by permits and regulations, where consump- 
tion is regulated by rationing and purchase tax, and where one 
third of the national income goes in taxes, and rest assured that 
things are still not quite as they should be. The members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee who felt that the United 
States was not getting honest value for each dollar it gave away may 
be assured that there are plenty of people in Britain who still feel 
that they are not getting honest value for each pound that they 
earn. And there will be no real stability until both dollar-givers 
and pound-carners are genuinely satisfied with the situation. That, 
and not Mr. Mayhew’s unfortunate peroration, is what really 
matters—as it should be hardly necessary to point out. 

The facts of the British situation being what they are, the 
misapprehensions in and arising from Mr. Mayhew’s speech were 
bound to be cleared up in short order. The worst American con- 
fusions were removed by Americans, and notably by Mr. Paul 
Hoffman, the head of the Economic Co-operation Administration. 
A few Senators, in assuming that aid to Britain was only justifiable 
so long as we were in immediate and dire need, had fallen into the 
old confusion between relief and recovery. They had forgotten that 
the letters E.R.P. stand for European Recovery Programme and 
that its object is to help the countries of Europe to help themselves 
—not merely to-provide them with soup kitchens. It did not take 
long to remind them that they had been told that before. The same 
few had forgotten that the policy of the United States is to ensure 
maximum co-operation between European countries and that to cut 
off each individual country from aid as soon as it has recovered 
(or the first junior Minister says it has) would be to frustrate 
co-operation. They were duly reminded of that, even before Sir 
Stafford Cripps had pointed it out in his statement of last 
Sunday. As to their objection to the volume of social services 
undertaken by the British Government out of its still restricted 
resources, it involved their forgetting the repeated declarations 
that the American Government did not wish to interfere with the 
internal arrangements of other countries. That is a principle 
dear both to the American and the British people. But the 
issue posed by this objection—whether in fact the expendfture 
of our Government is greater than we can afford—is both real 
and critical. It is the question we shall be facing a month from 
now when the Budget appears. 

It must be recognised at once that there is a genuine connection 
between the question of social services at home and the question of 
aid from abroad. It is useless for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to fly in the face of economic fact by attempting to deny it. His 
statement that “ social developments and improvements in the lot 
of the people of the United Kingdom are being effected primarily 
by internal financial and economic policies” is by no means 
casy to justify. Our national expenditure goes on materials 
to keep our going, on the maintenance and 
expansion of our industrial equipment, on goods and services 


industries 


absolutely necessary to keep our people at work, and in addition 
to that on further expenditure, which may be as large or as small 
as we like to make it, on goods and services which are not strictly 
necessary. These items together make up the national expenditure, 
The income from which that expenditure is met consists of what 
we carn by our own production plus what we are given or lent 
by other countries—which means, to all intents and purposes, by 
the United States. Consequently if dollar aid were stopped we 
should have to cut down our expenditure somewhere, and we 
should almost certainly cut down on the last item, the social 
services, first of all. Sir Stafford Cripps’s picture of two separate 
accounts, in which the dollars are kept quite isolated from the 
pounds, therefore has little validity outside the account-books. As 
a matter of reality we could not afford to spend as much as we 
are spending if it were not for American aid. 

An inevitable consequence of this is that when the Chancellor 
presents his Budget next month—and presents with it the annual 
White Paper on the National Income and Expenditure, which 
has a wider importance even than the Budget itself—he will be 
to a greater or less extent banking on the continuance of Marshall 
Aid. Recent events in the United States, and in particular the 
determination with which the Administration is fighting every 
manifestation of isolationism, indicate that the assumption of 
further aid is reasonable. It is not likely that we shall fall into 
irretrievable financial disaster during the next year. The amount 
which the Government will probably have to raise—about {3,300 
millions—is truly fantastic. But, such is the buoyancy of present 
tax receipts, it will quite possibly manage to raise it without any 
disastrous increases in taxes. This is undoubtedly a deeply dis- 
turbing state of affairs, in the sense that Government expenditure 
is going up when it should be coming down and the whole British 
population is passively allowing its power to spend its own income 
to be wrested from it, bit by bit, by the State. But it is going to 
happen, and the seeds of disaster in it are probably not going to 
come to maturity this year. The Budget will probably be balanced, 
though the Chancellor will have tremendous difficulty in showing 
a genuine surplus. And if he does show one in April 1949 it 
will pretty certainly be wiped out by a second spate of supplemen- 
tary estimates in February 1950. In other words the Chancellor's 
attempt to arrest inflation will peter out. 

Now such statements about Sir Stafford Cripps may be looked 
upon as rather rash. His record as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is, for what that is worth, better than that of his predecessor. He 
has a great reputation for facing unpleasant facts. And indeed it is 
still not too late for him to keep, and even to enhance, that reputa- 
tion. If he has the courage to cut down Government expenditure 
in his next Budget, then he really will have a great place in British 
financial and political history. But that would inevitably mean 
cutting down expenditure on the new social services, or on food 
subsidies, or both. It so happens that the loss of political popu- 
larity which the latter action would involve is probably much 
smaller than most Labour politicians imagine. A reduction of 
taxes, combined with a far greater freedom of choice in the shops 
would breathe such a breath of fresh air into the economy that 
the temporary and limited rise in food prices might well be reduced 
to unimportance. Nevertheless there is little reason to believe that 
the leaders of the Labour Party have any gift for prescience of 
this order. They would rather put their trust in controls and 
rationing than in the invigorating influence of freedom. 

Consequently the present situation, in which Government spend- 
ing is the largest factor contributing to inflation is likely to remain 
and the Government will go on assuming that the posters advocat- 
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ing saving do not apply to itself. It is quite possible—indeed it is 
highly likely—that some lucky fall in world food prices is expected 
to reduce the burden of subsidies. So it may, but only if the 
public is prevented from consuming as much as it would like, for 
q fall in prices normally leads to an increased demand, and such 
a demand translated into actual consumption would effectively 
put up the total expenditure on subsidies again. Too few people 
realise that every increase in rations, every rise in the consumption 
of subsidised goods, inflates still further the already fantastic 
provision in the Budget for subsidies and causes alarm and despon- 
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dency in the Treasury. And yet the Government may get by this 
year. They may even keep up the pretence of solvency until after 
the General Election is over. The day of reckoning comes in 1952, 
when dollar aid stops and there is no way left of disguising 
economic realities. Then we shall see whether our income is 
equal to our expenditure, pound for pound. If the miracle occurs 
nobody will grumble. But it will still be a miracle. Before such a 
balance can be genuinely achieved by human means, Government 
expenditure must be cut. And if the cut is to be effective Budge 
day will not be too early a time art which to make it, 
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tion and very little of it intelligent speculation. The story that 
Labour would go for a snap election if it won Hammersmith has gone 
stone dead now that Labour has won Hammersmith. But on Monday 
the Daily Mail gave us another one. “Mr. Attlee intends to lead 
the election battle and then retire from active politics.” I do not 
believe it for a moment. Why should the Prime Minister do any- 
thing of the kind ? He is in excellent health, shows no signs of age, 
and knows that he can hold the party together as no one else could. 
I will venture my own prediction—admittedly much more common- 
place. If Labour wins the General Election under Mr. Attlee’s 
leadership—and there is nothing so far to suggest that it will not— 
Mr. Attlee will be Prime Minister when the next Parliament opens, 
and, in the absence of any at present unforeseen development, Prime 
Minister when it ends. Of course, an unforeseen development is 
always possible, but that the Prime Minister has at present any 
thought of retiring after the General Election I decline to believe. 

x * x * 

At last, it must be assumed, the almost criminally hard case of 
Professors at Oxford and Cambridge and some—but not all—other 
universities is to be dealt with on a basis of justice. That has 
happened in a roundabout way. The Ministry of Health has set at a 
reasonable figure the remuneration of consultants and specialists. 
That might naturally mean a flight from medical and dental teaching 
at the universities, with its much lower range of pay. Hence the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s announcement on Monday of much 
higher rates in this field. Professors in clinical posts are to get from 
(2,250 to £2,750, with lecturers and readers proportionate. In pre- 
clinical posts the professorial salary is to range from £2,000 to £2,500. 
This compares with the normal salary of £1,400-£1,500 for Professors 
in other faculties. That anomaly obviously cannot continue, but 
the University Grants Committee, on which the universities now 
depend for their existence, has hitherto fixed that limit. The 
inevitable result is that men who feel an obligation to their families 
are accepting, often with reluctance, posts in business firms at double 
their present salary. The Prime Minister said on Tuesday that this 
was no new situation. But in fact it is, for scientists in particular 
are being bid for by I-C.I. and many other such great concerns as 
they never have been before. And the effect is to draw talent steadily 
away from the very place where scientists are made. Nothing but 
an all-round advance of professorial salaries can remedy that. 

* - . + 

Mr. Christopher Mayhew, on whom so embarrassing a floodlight 
has been turned in the past week, is not only one of the Labour 
Party’s intellectuals but one of its (fairly numerous) men of means. 
Aged thirty-three, and unmarried, he is the son of Sir Basil Mayhew, 
a director of J. J. Colman and of Reckitt and Colman. He was 
educated at the Prime Minister’s old school, Haileybury, and Christ 
Church, and has impressed the House of Commons with both his 
ability and his discretion; no Minister more often wards off an 
awkward supplementary with the decisive “ That is another ques- 
tion.” A great many people will be sorry that he should be in any 
trouble at all, and it is clear that the speech in which one unfortunate 
sentence occurred was as a whole an able performance, which consti- 
tuted an effective contribution to the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council where it was made. When the Soviet delegate accuses 
Britain, like other Western European countries, of becoming a mere 
dependency of the United States there is a strong temptation to go 


- air is still thick with political rumour, all of it pure specula- 


a little beyond the facts and say “ So far from that, we are pretty well 
on our own feet already.” Mr. Mayhew said little more, and he was 
apparently not referring to Marshall Aid. 

® ° * J 

That Mr. C. A. Elliott, on abandoning the Headmastership of Exon 
at the end of the summer half, should succeed to the Provostship 
left vacant by the death of Sir Henry Marten was no doubt in the 
natural order of things ; at any rate it is what everyone expected to 
happen. But there are some obvious drawbacks to the arrangement. 
Someone recently said of Mr. Elliott himself, “what is the positioa 
of a headmaster who has the Chairman of his Governing Bedy living 
next door to him on one side, and the Vice-Chairman next door to 
him on the other ?” When the Chairman happens to be the ex- 
headmaster the question becomes more pertinent still. A recent 
ex-Premier observed on the occasion of his resignation that thereafter 
he would neither talk to the man at the wheel nor spit on the deck. 
Mr. Elliott can be relied on not to spit on the deck, but in his new 
position he can hardly avoid speaking to the man at the wheel. 
Mr. Robert Birley, the new headmaster, of course, realises the position 
and accepts it, no doubt unreservedly. Sull—. 

« + * * 

I see that the arduosities of the Labour Conference at Shanklin 
were mitigated by selections from the Minister of Education’s 
inexhaustible repertory of anecdotes. I shall be surprised if this 
was not one of them: As two men were standing talking on the pave- 
ment in a Lancashire town (George Tomlinson’s stories couldn’t be 
told in any other dialect) a funeral came by, and it was observed 
that a bag of golf clubs was resting on the coffin in the hearse. “ He 
must have been a keen golfer” observed one of the onlookers 
intelligently. “Must have been?” said the other. “Js. He's 
going on to a match this afternoon. That’s his wife’s funeral.” 

* . * * 

I have been surprised before this at estimates I have heard of the 
small number of aeroplanes needed to serve the travelling public of 
the world adequately. And the emotion does not wear off. In the 
debate on the Air Estimates in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
Air-Commodore A. V. Harvey, who, apart from his war record, is 4 
director of a commercial air-company today, mentioned casually that, 
with satisfactory aeroplanes to carry 50 passengers, 500 machines 
would be sufficient for all the air-routes of the world. It sounds aa 
almost incredibly low figure, but I am certainly not going to pit my 
own ignorance against Air-Commodore Harvey’s extensive knowledge 

* 7 * * 

A speaker at a St. David’s Day lunch in London on Tuesday 
rather startled his audience by observing: “I have had a long and 
not very distinguished career. Perhaps that is because I was a war- 
baby. I was born during the Crimean War.” The speaker’s age 
was 94. He was Lord Maenan. He made an admirable speech. 

* . . * 

Ihe indispensable Whitaker, having just published its 81st volume 
—that for 1949—takes occasion to recall that at the time of its first 
issue, in 1869, the national income was £75,000,000, income tax §d. in 
the £, and the total of the National Debt £743,000,000. For 1949 the 
figures are £3,765,300,000, 9s. (running up to 19s. 6d. in the highest 
surtax ranges) and £25,621,000,000 respectively. So, at least, 
Whitaker. In spite of that I suppose quite a lot of people would 
sooner be living in 1949 than in 1869. Are they right, I wonder. 

JANUS. 
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RESEARCH IN THE COLONIES 


By LORD HAILEY 


UR newspapers have lately given much publicity to the dis- 
O covery of a drug which it is hoped will protect cattle from 
the disease spread by that pestilent and all-pervading sccurge of 
tropical Africa, the tsetse fly. Some time must pass before we 
can tell if that hope is to be fulfilled, but in the meantime the 
ity given to it has had one benefit, in that it has brought 
home to us in this country the magnitude of the contribution which 
the scientist has to make to the development of the Colonies. There 
is here no question merely of improving one or other aspect of 
the health or the economy of the Colonial peoples. All who know 
the circumstances will agree that discoveries of this order can make 
a dramatic and indeed revolutionary change in the whole of their 





211¢e 
That particular discovery was, it is true, due to private enter- 
prise, not to official agency. But this does not alter the fact that 
in the Colonies, even more perhaps than in this country, the pro- 
motion of research must be one of the essential functions of the 
State. In a recent address Sir Charles Darwin remarked how 
modern had been our conversion to the conviction that it is the 
obligation of government to take a direct part in the provision of 
facilities for research. A hundred years ago, as he said, scientists 
were regarded as either amiable amateurs or enthusiastic madmen, 
who must at all costs be kept away from all really important matters ; 
and he added that even in the late ‘eighties Mr. Gladstone could 
oppose the project for setting up the National Physical Laboratory, 
on the ground that this was no part of the function of Government. 
In the Colonies, however, the position was somewhat different, for 
they had neither the universities nor the scientific societies on 
whose activities this country could rely for the promotion of 
research before the State took a direct part in it. For many years, 
therefore, and certainly since the latter part of the last century, 
the Colonial Governments have recognised their own obligation 
for organising investigations in regard to some of the more urgent 
of their problems, especially in the field of health and agriculture. 
Their activities in this direction have by no means been barren 
of result, and they have indeed had some notable successes to 
their credit. But their extent was determined less by the urgency 
of the problems than by the finances available to the individual 
Colonial Governments, so that in some of the less prosperous of 
the territories the provision which could be made was negligible. 
There were wide gaps in the field of research which there seemed 
no prospect of filling. And everywhere there was one outstanding 
defect, the lack of any organised means for linking up the activities 
of workers in the Colonies with those of the institutions for 
scientific research in Great Britain. This has become even more 
apparent with the rapid growth of such institutions in recent years. 
These were very obvious difficulties, and must have continued 
n obstacle to progress in the Colonies but for the assistance 
given by Parliament as part of the new programme of Colonial 
development inaugurated by the Development and Welfare Act of 
1940. That Act provided an annual grant of £500,000 for “ research 
and investigation,” and the association of this grant with the general 
purposes of the Act proved of value when the Colonial Research 
Committee was instituted in 1942, since it enabled it to adopt a 


working interpretation of the scope of the research to which the 
Act referred. It was held that this term covered the financing of 
investigation in any field of scientific, economic or social activity 


where knowledge was essential in the interests of Colonial develop- 
t rase being used in 
And it was made clear from the first that the funds provided were 
10 be available for aid to schemes initiated by Colonial Governments 
no less than for those which might originate in this country. 

The work of the Colonial Research Committee received added 
importance when the Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 
1945 raised the Parliamentary grant from {£500,000 to £1,000,000 


its most comprehensive sense). 





a year. In 1947 the Committee was reconstituted as the 
Colonial Research Council, which operated as a_ second wing 
of the new Colonial Economic and Development Council, likewise 
reconstituted in that year. Like the older Committee, the Research 
Council does not itself conduct research. This is the function of a 
number of expert or functional bodies which have been established 
or reformed during the last six years, and which secure their finance 
on the recommendation of the Research Council. 

The list of the more important of these bodies indicates the wide 
range of enquiry for which the Parliamentary grant has now become 
responsible. There are, in the first place, the expert committees 
for medical and for agricultural and animal health research, and for 
the very wide field of studies embodied in the term social sciences. 
The Colonial Products Research Committee has the specific function 
of investigating the use of Colonial products in industry or other- 
wise ; the Insecticides Committee concentrates on the direct attack 
on the pests which in tropical countries are a standing menace to 
human, animal and plant life. There are, in addition, the functional 
bodies associated with the Research Council, of which the most 
prominent are those dealing with topographical and geophysical 
surveys, geological survey, fisheries and the operations for inter- 
national locust control. Over and above this the Research Council 
helps to organise and finance the research activities for which the 
Colonial Governments themselves are responsible, and which are 
now being re-grouped on a regional basis. East Africa has taken 
the lead in this movement, but similar groupings are in contemplation 
elsewhere. 

In the first years after the Parliamentary grant became available 
much of the work done could only be exploratory, for the prepara- 
tion and execution of projects of research suffered from the shortage 
of scientific and technical staff caused by the war. The result is 
seen in the fact that between the passing of the Act of 1940 and 
the end of the war only about sixty research schemes were drawn 
up, involving a total allocation of about £500,000. Since then, 
however, some 230 further schemes have been agreed, involving 
a total allocation of nearly £6,000,000, the expenditure of which will 
range over periods varying from a few months to ten years. A 
considerable number of those schemes have been due to the initiative 
of the Colonial Governments, and others have been put forward 
by the organisations in this country already referred to. It is 
significant of the close link between the programmes of Colonial 
development and those of research that more than half of the 
sums allocated have been in respect of agricultural, animal health, 
forestry or fisheries research. 

The range of research as now interpreted necessarily embraces 
both investigations of a more fundamental character and the use 
of applied science in field experiments or in the operations of the 
technical departments of government. If the former is more likely 
to engage the attention of scientific organisations in Great Britain, 
that does not represent any formal division of functions between this 
country and the Colonies, but merely reflects the fact that there 
are greater facilities for fundamental research here than those which 
the Colonies can provide. That must in the nature of things con- 
tinue to be the case, though the balance may to some extent be 
adjusted with the growth of the Colonial universities which are 
now being established with the aid of Colonial Development and 
Welfare funds. 

The delays imposed by the war are regrettable, even though 
inevitable. But they have made it possible to chart out more clearly 
the whole field of research involved, and this has in particular pointed 
to the need for the measure of co-operation between the organisations 
in this country and those of the Colonies which has now become 
practicable. The problems of research involved in Colonial develop- 
ment are closely interlocked, and will not yield to separate attack 
by any one department of science. Perhaps the most familiar 
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illustration of this is to be found in the problem of the tsetse fly 
alluded to above, and its importance may be judged by the fact 
that four million square miles of Africa, or nearly twice the area 
of the United States, are infested by one form or another of the fly. 

As the carrier of the trypanosome which causes sleeping sickness 
in man, the tsetse is of concern to medical and chemical science, 
and as the cause of magana in cattle it is perhaps of even greater 
concern to veterinary science, for there are vast areas in which it 
has made the keeping of cattle either impossible or unprofitable. 
But this fact makes it of concern also to agricultural science, since 
the absence of working cattle makes mixed farming impracticable, 
and limits production to what the native can achieve by the use 
of his hoe. Yet again, the conquest of the fly means the opening 
up of areas for which water supplies must be secured by the aid 
of the geologist or water engineer, and the movement of the popu- 
lation to those areas involves questions of tribal law and land 
tenure which must engage the attention of the social anthropologist. 
Such illustrations could easily be multiplied, and our realisation of 
that fact must add to our satisfaction that the liberality of Parlia- 

ent has now made it possible to look for an attack by the allied 
forces of science on the multiple problems involved. 


EGYPT LOOKS SOUTH 


6é AD Mohammed Ali concentrated his efforts on the discovery 
of the Nile Valley up to its sources, and on conquering the 
immense territories through which the Nile flows, he would have 
done much more good for Egypt than he actually did by fighting 
urkey and conquering Palestine and Syria,” wrote the Egyptian 
historian, Rifaat Bey. This view has always found support in 
Egyptian nationalist circles, and it has gained many more followers 
as a result of recent events in Asia Minor. During January and 
February Egyptian publicists and radio commentators have con- 
centrated less on Palestine and more on the Sudan and the African 
continent. 

Egyptian participation with Britain in the project of building a 
dam and a power station at Owen Falls on the White Nile is only 
one aspect of this trend of policy. The Egyptian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs has set up an African Department to deal with the 
problems of the whole continent, apart from North African questions, 
which will continue to be handled by the Department of Arab 
Affairs. There is to be an increase in Egyptian representation in 
the African capitals. Egypt and Abyssinia are reported to have 
reached agreement on the subject of Italy’s former African colonies. 
As a result of Egyptian intervention, the Empercr Haile Selassie 
has amnestied all Muslims accused of treason in consequence of 
rioting in the Harrar and Ogadino provinces, and, by means of 
invitations of Muslim notables co all official ceremonies, the institu- 
tion of Islamic courts and the appointment of Muslim judges and 
other officials, is doing all in his power to convince his Muslim 
subjects that there is no discrimination against them. The Egyptian 
State Broadcasting Station is planning a special Sudanese 
programme. Moreover, a serious attempt is being made to explain 
the new official attitude through the Press and radio. 

Egypt aims at playing the leading rdéle in the organisation of a group 
of African nations on the analogy of India’s position in the organisa- 
tion of Asiatic nations. The American continent is protected by the 
Monroe Doctrine and the Asiatic nations have met at New Delhi 
to discuss methods of defence against non-Asiatic Powers. The 
African nations, it is argued, must also get together to defend thei 
continent. At present Africa has only four seats in the Assembly 
of the United Nations. If these four States, Egypt, Abyssinia, 
Liberia and the Union of South Africa, co-ordinate their foreign 
policies, with the co-operation of other African countries, they may 
eventually increase African representation in the international field. 

ter in the Cairo newspaper Al Ahram, arguing on the basis of 
sympathy of nationalist States for one another, claimed that a 
*sponse to this new policy was to be expected from the 


.¢ sroment of South Africa, 





“where the currents of nationalism 
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are stronger than the alien influence previously advocated by Field- 
Marshal Smuts.” 

Apart from these suggestions for an African alliance, Egypt’s 
other plans for her future in Africa seem vague. The new policy 
is to be planned on a long-term basis, extending over centuries, on 
the same lines as the policies adopted in Africa by the U.S.A., 
Britain, France, Belgium and Portugal, except that Egypt has no 
colonisation aims. An announcement made by the Egyptian Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs stated that the new African policy would be 
closely related to Egyptian domestic policy, which aimed at 
expanding industry and mining production “so that Egypt can do 
without foreign imports.” The leading Cairo radio commentator, 
in an appeal to his countrymen to turn from Europe and the Arab 
East to the “continent of the future,” referred to Africa’s under- 
ground wealth, water-power and vast economic potentialities. 
“Britain and other European nations,” he said, “are making plans 
to increase their exploitation of the resources of this continent, and 
it is unbelievable that European peoples should pay so much 
attention to African questions while Egypt stands unmoved and 
heedless of her African brothers and neighbours, without realising 
that there lies Egypt’s living-space and the direction of her 
economic expansion and cultural activity.” 

These ideas seem likely to gain a considerable amount of suppor 
from Egyptians, who have the same tendency as other nationalists 
all over the world to look back to periods of expansion and to claim 
the return of what they have lost. Egypt did play an important 
part in opening up the Dark Continent, often with British encourage- 
ment. In 1839, Lord Beauvale, the British Ambassador at Vienna, 
urged Mohammed Ali to concentrate his energies on Africa. Ths 
latter’s grandson, Ismail the Magnificent, was assured by the Prince 
of Wales (later King Edward VII) of the honourable nature of 
his African enterprise and the importance to civilisation of his 
efforts to suppress slavery and explore the unknown. The extent 
of Ismail’s conquests down to Lake Albert in the South and Massawa 
and Zeila in the East created a profound enthusiasm among 
Egyptians, the memory of which still survives, and formed the bas 
of Egypt’s post-war claim to Italy’s former colonies of Eritrea an 
Somaliland. The responsibility for the final disappointment < 
Ismail’s hopes in Africa and the withdrawal of his armies afte 


the 


disasters in Abyssinia is attributed by Egyptians to the American 
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officers who formed the majority of the staff. 


Egyptian historians tend to blame British po d 


icy and actions t 
some extent for the failure of Ismail’s campaign. They are generous 
in their praise for Sir Samuel Baker, Gordon and other British officers 
in the service of the Khedive. But they claim that, had it not been 
for British interference, Egypt would undoubtedly have succeeded 
in annexing Uganda and Zanzibar. These memories cannot, how- 


al 
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ever, sufficiently explain the hostile attitude to “ Imperialist Powers 


] 
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which is to be found in many of the articles which outline the 
policy. It would appear as if the force of habit was too strong 
Just as the Arab poet was bound by tradition to begin his poem by 
lamenting the absence of his beloved, the modern Egyptian journalist 
has invented a new literary convention, which forces him to express 
hostility to “ imperialism,” even if he is describing an act of Anglo- 
Egyptian co-operation. 

Africa seems destined to be the Continent of Compensation. Just 
as France was encouraged by Bismarck after the war of 1870 to 
expand in Africa as compensation for the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, in 
the same way the Egyptian people are being advised to forget about 
Palestine and to concentrate their dreams on becoming the leading 
In Britain, too, for that matter, we 


Power in their own continent. 
ing prospect of developing the resources 
, 





are being offered the ench prost 1g 
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of Africa in order to redress the balance of a war-stricken Europe. 
Meanwhile, the growth of nationalist movements among the African 








peoples is creating a situation similar to that wh 

fifty vears ago. A new scramble for Africa can ; 
process. Yet Egypt can bute a great deal | 
prosperous development of Africa Her Af: > 
valuable, and she mav once again produce pio , 
Nadi, Ibrahim Fa ind Captain Salim. Her co-operatior : 
Owen Falls scheme must be given a warm welcome, and one can 
only hope that it will be extended to other projects in this area. The, 
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only regrettable feature is that it should be thought necessary to 
Jaunch a propaganda campaign which conjures up visions of leader- 
ship, prestige and power, in order to make a constructive and 
beneficial plan of this kind palatable to Egyptian public opinion. 


THE FRESCANTI 


T is not easy to convey in words the precise effect of the Victorian 
wall-paintings in the Palace of Westminster. Critically con- 
sidered, the best of them cannot be judged above mediocrity, and 
the worst are certainly much below it. But in their setting they have, 
for me at any rate (and I daresay for many others who daily thread 
this labyrinth), a peculiar, nostalgic appeal, rather comparable to that 
of the pictures in one’s childhood home. In the last twenty or thirty 
years they have crossed that subtle borderline which divides the old- 
fashioned from the historic ; they have begun to acquire a “ period ” 
quality which may be expected to intensify as mid-Victorian England 
recedes further into the past. And for those of us now in middle life 
this quality is seasoned with personal association. They belong to a 
time which 1s at once far enough away to be romantic, and yet near 
enough to be intimately felt. 

There is, for instance, in the Peers’ Corridor, a fresco—one of a 
series of eight by Charles West Cope, R.A.—depicting “ The Train 
Bands Leaving London to Relieve the Siege of Gloucester, 1643.” 
This was reproduced in the history text-book in use at my first 
school. It is a fearsome and congested scene, dominated by the 
figure of a fanatical Puritan clergyman ; but in the foreground, un- 
touched by the general hysteria, sits a small boy sucking an orange. 
I still remember the sense of grateful reassurance with which my eye 
dwelt on this boy when my age approximated to his own; and I 
regard him now, when I hurry past on my way to the Press Gallery, 
rather as an early chum than as a work of art. 

Yet a work of art he assuredly is. It is the art of historical paint- 
ing, as practised by a representative Royal Academician in the year 
i865. “This series of frescoes,” wrote Cope in his Reminiscences 
(published shortly after his death in 1890), “ was intended to illus- 
trate the virtues and heroism of some of the actors in the great Civil 
War, four of them on the Royalist side, and four on that of the 
.’ They were painted during the decade 1856-66, in the 
Each picture was completed in 


Parliament 
Committee Room of the new House. 
a portable frame, and later fixed in position against a backing of thick 
slate ; “and I cannot doubt,” adds the artist, “that being thus pro- 
1ecied, much injury was prevented.” 

We are thus introduced to the leading preoccupation of the for- 
gotten band who struggled, under the patronage of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Fine Arts, to glorify the interior of Barry’s new 
Parliament buildings during the middle period of the last century. 
How to make the pictures last—that was the question. Cope con- 
tinues: “While I was painting there, the Prince Consort caused a 
pamphlet to be translated from the German (a copy of which was 
sent to each of the frescanti) describing the water-glass method, a 
new method of painting fresco in Germany, which was considered 
indestructible. It consisted in applying to the surface of the fresco 
when finished (which was painted with ordinary water-colours and 
dstilled water only, o:. the dry wall of mortar of lime and sand), a 
thin coating of liquid silica, ‘ glass water,’ spread by means of a large 
syringe, from which it issued like a cloud of spray. The first of the 
frescanti who tried this was Maclise, in his splendid fresco of the 
Duke of Wellington at Waterloo, in the Royal Gallery. I watched 
its progress with keen interest.” But poor Maclise had less success 
with the method than Cope, partly, perhaps, because he was working 
en a less favourable site, and without the slate backing to insulate 
his painting from damp. At first he used too much water-glass, 
with the result that the field of Waterloo became obscured by a grey 
mist. He remedied this on the opposite wall, where the “ Death of 
Nelson ” shone forth clear, though here he used the stronger solution, 
experimentally, on Lord Nelson’s cocked hat, which duly turned 
grey. Altogether Maclise spent seven years (1858-65) on these two 
gigantic compositions. The sheer physical effort, in the cavernous 
gloom of the Royal Academy, overstrained him mentally and physi- 
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cally, and he died five years later, sadly changed from the genial} 
companion so much beloved of Dickens. His frescoes, too, have 
proved an uneasy heritage. In spite of beating with wash-leather 
bags, flicking with silk dusters, air-blasting with bellows, and the 
application of paraffin wax, by successive experts in the arts of pre- 
servation, the deterioration of the texture and colour has with diff. 
culty been arrested, and the original tone has faded almost to a 
monochrome. 

Cope was too generous and uncritical a soul to draw satisfaction 
from the difficulties of his brethren. Otherwise he might have felt 
some sense of personal triumph at the unrivalled durability of his 
Civil War series. Much else fell completely into ruins. William 
Dyce, R.A., “the first to break the ice in fresco painting,” saw his 
pioneer effort, “ The Baptism of St. Ethelbert,” rapidly disintegrate 
on the wall above the Thrones in the Lords’ Chamber (now used by 
the Commons). The “Virtues of Chivalry” by the same artist, in 
the King’s Robing Room (at present used by the Lords), have 
survived, but only after successive treatments by Cope and others, 
These were originally painted in true fresco. Eight subjects from 
the English poets, on panels at the top of the staircase leading 
to the Committee Rooms, totally disappeared, with the exception of 
a “ St. Cecilia” by Sir John Tenniel, the original illustrator of Alice 
in Wonderland, which can still be inspected by the curious. The 
“ Spirit of Religion” by J. C. Horsley, R.A., in the Lords’ Chamber. 
is still in fair preservation, but is less likely to perpetuate the name of 
this painter than his recently established claim to be regarded as 
designer of the first Christmas card. The eight Stuart scenes by 
E. M. Ward, R.A., in the Commons’ Corridor, still retain their colour, 
though they lack the finish of Cope’s series, to which they form a 
counterpart. Water-glass was used with some success by J. R. 
Herbert, R.A., on his “Moses Bringing down the Tables of the 
Law,” which continues to exercise an awful domination over the 
work of Committees in the “ Moses Room.” 

It is a chequered story, in which the shadows predominate. 
Through it all, persistent, intelligent, earnestly enquiring, moves the 
figure of Prince Albert. He was the first chairman of the Royal 
Commission on the Fine Arts, on its appointment in 1841.‘ It was 
his début in public life, and in all the crowded years that followed 
he never relaxed his grip upon the project. When the first cartoons 
were submitted for public competition in 1843, and drew all England 
to Westminster Hall, the Prince exercised a close personal super- 
vision over the details, and highly approved the final choices of the 
judges (Samuel Rogers, Lord Lansdowne and Etty). He concerned 
himself deeply with the choice of subjects (which must embody a 
moral purpose). With his fellow-commissioners he roved in glorious 
freedom through the realms of the romantic picturesque, then in the 
full bloom of the Gothic revival. An early choice was “ Edward III 
conferring the Order of the Garter on the Black Prince ”—an event 
of which Dryasdust, in the person of Sir Harris Nicholas, implied 
that “it never did occur at all, and is a positive absurdity ” ; so that 
Peel intervened and sharply told all concerned to get on with the 
job and take no notice of pedants. This salutary experience may have 
had the effect of putting an end to their flirtations with still wilder 
notions, such as “ King Bruce, in a retreat before the English, making 
way for a sick woman borne in a litter, and checking the pursuers” 
(a subject considered but rejected). 

It was Albert, too, who turned the commission towards the art of 


fresco. The glory and the odium of this hazardous experiment are 
rightly his. He imported from Munich the learned Dr. Cornelius 
(whom Benjamin Robert Haydon referred to as “the German 


nuisance ”) to advise. Mr. Smith, of the School of Design, was sent 
to the Continent to gather technical information. And when, after 
all this, the first efforts of Dyce and others simply faded away, the 
Prince would not admit defeat. The paintings were sponged at his 
suggestion ; they were rubbed with stale bread ; and, as we have seen, 
he was still fighting back in the “fifties with his syringe of water-glass. 
He promoted fresco at Osborne, whence Dyce (the chosen artist) 
wrote: “When you are about to paint a sky seventeen feet long by 
some four or five broad, I don’t advise you to have a Prince looking 
in upon you every ten minutes or so—or when you are going 10 
trace an outline, to obtain the assistance of the said Prince and an 
Archduke Constantine to held up your tracing to the wall, as I have 
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had.” His subject was “ Neptune Resigning his Sceptre to Britannia.” 
“The Prince thought it rather nude ; the Queen, however, said not 
at all.” 

The fresco-painting movement was not academically esteemed. 
“Our efforts met with little sympathy from the profession,” wrote 
Cope, who, like Maclise and others concerned in the work, was 
deeply conscious of the extent to which it depended on the personal 
support of Albert. As long as he lived, the annual sum of £4,000 a 
year, originally voted to the commission, was regularly spent ; but 
after his death in 1861 it lapsed at once and for ever. The senti- 
ment of the time breathes in Cope’s final tribute: “The loss to the 
nation by the death of the Prince is irreparable, endowed as he was 
with bright intelligence, refined taste and enthusiastic interest. To 
me he was most kind, and he often enlivened conversation with 
some appropriate and merry jest.” 

It requires a strong effort of the imagination now to recapture 
the climate of taste in which these words were written. One must 
re-create a world of illustrative art, scarcely troubled by the rivalry 
of the camera, and insulated against all those brilliant inventions 
in the treatment of light which were leading France towards the 
triumphs of Impressionism. The frescanti were strictly theatrical. 
The Arthurian heroes of Dyce, the Napoleonic heroes of Maclise, 
the Cavaliers and Roundheads of Cope—all give*the impression of 
gentlemen tricked out from a property-basket, in order to strike 
attitudes in a studio. As for the Moses of Herbert, no more pitiable 
lay-figure ever bore the mantle of the prophet. These artificialities 
sometimes reach the heights of the exquisitely absurd, as in Cope’s 
“Expulsion of the Fellows of an Oxford College.” Elsewhere, they 
convey a wealth of contemporary feeling, as in the same artist’s 
“Burial of Charles the First,” with its hint of romantic mystery, 
and its sweet luxury of Cavalier sentiment. Nowhere did the 
frescanti achieve the coherence of colour, pattern and design which 
distinguishes the later series, privately commissioned, and placed in 
the East Corridor in 1910. 


FRANCE & WESTERN UNION 


By HAMILTON KERR 

HAVE just returned from a lecture tour in France. My subject 
| was Western Union, and my tour took me through a variety of 
places—the great silk manufacturing city of Lyons, the Universities 
of Grenoble and Clermont Ferrand, the coalfields of Saint Etienne, 
Le Puys, Chalons and Vienne. My audiences represented a number 
of types ; business men and students, professors and working men. 
The interest shown in Western Union was extraordinary. Return- 
ing to England one finds that foreign affairs do not figure in 
by-elections. The electors of Batley or Hammersmith only wanted to 
hear about housing or the cost of living. But French audiences, 
particularly when addressed by an English speaker, only want to 
hear about the danger beyond the frontiers. 

Let me condense my main impressions into two remarks made to 
me. The first was by a young girl student at Le Puys. “Tell me,” she 
said, “ Western Union, will it mean war or peace ? If it means 
war, France cannot afford another.” The second was by a business 
man in Lyons—‘ If we are invaded another time, we shall not have 
the courage to start again.” These two remarks suggest the climate 
of opinion prevailing amongst a number of Frenchmen and French- 
women. Britain certainly saw war between 1940 and 1945 ; it saw 
it in the form of aeroplanes and bombs, But a speck in the sky, 
although it aims a bomb which may kill you, is in fact an impersonal 
object, less fearful, less haunting to the imagination, than the sight 
of German tanks in your streets, or German boots on your mantel- 
piece. And no lecturer in an English university experienced an 
incident similar to that recorded to me by a professor in Clermont 
Ferrand University. It was a morning, I believe, in 1944, during the 
course of a lecture on European history. Suddenly the professor 
noticed that the eyes of the students had turned away from him to 
the window. From outside came a shouting, at first indistinct, which 
gradually resolved itself into the words “ Heraus,” “ Heraus.” 
German sentries, with fixed bayonets, were forcing all the students 
and professors to stand in the yard with their arms above their 
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heads, whilst a French traitor stood at an entrance examining the 
passes of each one in turn. The hunt for the Resistance was on. 
Can we imagine such a scene in one of our universities—Oxford, 
Cambridge, Birmingham or Glasgow ? 

The boundless interest in Western Union represents in fact the age- 
old search for security in a new form. For France, so Frenchmen 
will tell you, does not possess one of the most precious commodities 
which give security, namely defence in depth. To the south and the 
south-east the Pyrenees and the Alps raise impenetrable barriers ; 
but the north and north-east lie open to the invader, Such names 
as the Oise and Meuse awake tragic memories, and I well remember, 
when visiting the Maginot Line in 1940, standing by the guns of the 
ouvrage of Hochwald which dominated Wissenbourg, the great 
elbow of France, covering the dangerous gap between Luxemburg 
and the Rhine. “Here is one of the gateways leading to Paris,” I 
was told. Thus it was that the ancestors of the men and women I 
talked to continually opposed the house of Austria, sought to assure 
themselves of a benevolent Italy and Spain, that Mazarin schemed 
to annex the Low Countries, that Napoleon established a Confedera- 
tion of the Rhineland, and that the friendship of Russia was sought 
as a counterpoise in the east. And so France now seeks her age- 
old dream in a new form, namely, in Western Union. Hence the 
passionate public interest the subject arouses, and the fear that time 
is no friend, but an enemy. “ We must be quick, we must be quick,” 
was the theme which linked together question after question. 

But my audiences appeared to sense two obstacles barring the 
path of Union. The first, of course, was, “ What shall we do with 
Germany?” On this subject criticism centred around American 
policy. “Do you think it is true,” several questioners asked, “ that 
the United States, obsessed by the Russian menace, is building up 
Germany at the expense of French and European interests ?” The 
French are all too well aware of the traditional lines of German 
policy, as expressed by Bismarck, namely, to keep East and West 
separated by playing off the one against the other. Will German 
nationalism, so strong, so impassioned, so ingrained, once again seek 
to play this réle if favourable occasions arise ? Must we not safe- 
guard ourselves against this eventuality, they suggested, by main- 
taining strict international control of the Ruhr. To these questions 
lively discussions seemed to find approximately this answer: certainly 
we must maintain international control of the Ruhr? At the same 
time we must harness German self-interest to the idea of Western 
Union by finding, wherever possible, markets for German goods in 
Western Europe. Western Germany will thus be integrated inside 
our economic system. When I suggested that the Atlantic Pact 
lessened the German danger, that Germany—if she sought to follow 
her previous policy—would find herself opposed by the military and 
economic resources of America, I found a more sceptical state of 
mind. The French have long memories. They recall the American 
retirement from Europe. after the 1914-18 war, and—above all—the 
difficulties of the American Constitution, the inability to give an 
automatic guarantee, and the necessary two-thirds majority in 
Congress before a declaration of war is possible. Here is a point 
of great difficulty and danger, for the slightest vacillation by the 
State Department will immediately revive old doubts. 

The second obstacle barring the development of Western Union, 
so many in my audience believed, was the possible attitude of Great 
Britain. In private conversation people sometimes asked, “ Why is 
Britain dragging its feet?” “You seem to us to be half-hearted. 
We realise that you are members of a great Empire and Common- 
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wealth. Is the cause for your apparent reluctance the fact that your 
imperial interests clash with those of Western Union ? Naturally 
we understand that your imperial interests come first.” To this I 
replied that the men of Canada, Australia and New Zealand had 
twice, in the space of a quarter of a century, come to Europe to 
fight in a war which had begun in Europe. So by now they must 
fully understand that there could be no peace in the Empire if there 
was no peace in Europe. Besides, the Dominion Prime Ministers 
had been consulted on the issue of Western Union. But this doubt 
seems widespread in the area through which I travelled. 

Finally, many Frenchmen with whom I talked realised that the 
internal stability of France influences her security as much as, or 
even more than, foreign policy. One questioner frankly asked, 
“Does the strength of Communism in France raise grave disquiet 
in England ?” On the whole, public opinion gave the feeling that 
Monsieur Queuille had strengthened his position, although nobody 
knew when the Cominform might not order another series of strikes, 
One disturbing factor is the high cost of living. The French work- 
man spends roughly 70 per cent. to 80 per cent. of his wages on 
food, and food, though cheaper, is still expensive. He is enabled 
to Jay aside so high a percentage of his income because rents are low. 
The lowness of rents, however, does not permit the landlords to 
carry out repairs, and the Government has now regretfully allowed 
rents to rise, albeit slowly and by degrees. As I have said, all non- 
Communist thought centres round the theme of security. Like an 
urgent and warning drum-tap, it has sounded in the ears of French- 
men throughout the centuries. France believes that she has a great 
contribution to make, and she believes, with Talleyrand, “ The real 
interests of France are never opposed to the real interests of Europe.” 


DANGEROUS GERMANY ? 


HEN I was leaving Frankfurt to spend ten days in Britain, 

a British officer said to me: “ You will see that you can live 
better in defeated Germany than in victorious England.” I must 
admit that this was true. You can live better, if you have sufficient 
money. Germany today is a land of contrasts where luxury and 
abject misery exist side by side. This, it seems, is true of all 
Continental countries. Foreign visitors should beware of judging 
the general standard of living by the food they get in some 
restaurants. However, last year’s currency reform brought about 
a miraculous change in Germany which benefited all classes of the 
population. Inns which offered a dreary and meagre meal at the 
price of one Reichsmark on June 19th suddenly regaled you with 
excellent fare for one D-Mark on the following day. Shop-windows 
which had been completely empty suddenly displayed an array of 
goods which people had not seen for a very long time. 

Nobody thought of saving the precious new marks; everybody 
indulged in buying. The result was that prices went up and up. 
They have now outstripped the purchasing-power of the masses. 
A process of readjustment has begun which is accompanied by 
rising unemployment figures and some bankruptcies. This has 
caused no alarm, because it is felt that it is only a passing 
phenomenon which, in the long run, will strengthen Germany’s 
economic structure. When a more liberal economic policy was 
adopted and stable money replaced the old barter trade, enormous 
energies were unleashed. Germans—always hard workers—worked 
jarder than ever to win back some of their former prosperity. The 
total collapse had seemed to spell finis Germaniae. Some people 
thought that it would be impossible to restore a ruined town like 
Cologne. That ancient city, however, is once again teeming with 
life. Amid the ruins carnival is being celebrated this year with 
zest and typically Rhenish gaiety. 

Most impressive is the recovery of the Ruhr district. Rising 
production there is achieved under appalling conditions. Housing 
is, of course, the major problem. Up to last November 154,000 
miners’ dwellings had been repaired, 2,000 newly built and 2,000 
Nissen huts erected, but 32,000 miners are still living in camps, 
where from two to forty people between sixteen and sixty years 
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of age are sleeping in one room. In the iron and steel industry 
about a quarter of the workers suffer from chronic disease, With 
these difficulties it seems incredible that the Ruhr has once again 
become one of Europe’s most important workshops and this quick 
recovery seems terrifying to some. Fear of German competition js 
widespread, particularly in Great Britain. It threatens to hamper 
the development of good relations between victors and vanquished. 
In this matter the British Foreign Secretary and the President of the 
Board of Trade have shown a sensible ettitude which was deeply 
appreciated in Germany. Their speeches have gone a long way 
towards convincing Germans that the Western Powers want to 
further, not hinder, Germany’s recovery. 

Dismantling is still the biggest single factor which is hampering 
German recovery and poisoning relations with the West. Many 
Germans feel that its main purpose is not security but the elimina- 
tion of German competition. This complex problem cannot be dealt 
with in a short article. It must be discussed dispassionately, with 
the interests of all concerned in mind. Noisy German propaganda 
has done more harm than good. All Germans are united in their 
protest against measures which—in their opinion—contradict 
economic common sense and deprive Europe of valuable assets, 
without helping to achieve security against future German aggression. 
Some protests were tactless and gave rise to the assertion that 
nationalistic tendencies were once again gaining the upper hand. It 
has even been said that Germany is relapsing into Nazism. What 
is the truth ? 

When Germany collapsed, even that modicum of patriotism which 
is essential to keep a nation tegether seemed to have vanished. 
Separatist tendencies were rife, and most people dreamed of emigra- 
tion to begin a new life elsewhere. In those days one often heard 
people saying that they were ashamed of being German. All this 
has changed. There is a new self-reliance and a new self-respect. 
It must be admitted that it often oversteps the mark, without, 
however, becoming aggressively nationalistic. Thus one often hears 
the silly remark that Germany would quickly win back her former 
standard of living if only the Allies would leave her alone. Many 
people are blissfully unaware that German recovery would have been 
impossible without foreign aid. Predominant, however, is the wish 
to see Germany integrated into world economy, and even former 
nationalists welcome the idea of the United States of Europe, without 
making any claims to German hegemony. 

To the exasperation of many foreign visitors there has never been 
any feeling of guilt in Germany. It was not wickedness, but sheer 
incapacity to grasp its meaning, that led to the all but universal 
rejection of the idea of collective guilt. Nobody will defend the 
Hitler régime, but if you ask the average German why he put up 
with it, he will promptly reply: “But what could I, an ordinary 
citizen, do? Anyhow, I did not go hunting with Goering, nor hobnob 
with Hitler as foreign statesmen did.” No former member of the 
Nazi Party cares to admit that he has been an ardent follower of 
Hitler. He prefers to suggest that he was never a genuine Nazi, but 
joined the party to keep his job or for some other material reason. 
If Germans expected a revival of Nazism they would certainly adopt 
a very different attitude. This, however, does not mean that all 
ideas planted by Nazi propaganda have vanished. It will take some 
time to eradicate them completely, but I am certain that it can be 
done. 

It is self-evident that Germany alone can never again endanger 
world peace, She is in a worse position than France after the 
Napoleonic era. But German man-power and German war-potential 
are still a very big asset in the game of power-politics. Some German 
would-be Machiavellis are toying with the idea of playing East against 
West, but the German people have made their choice unmistakably. 
‘With increasing prosperity the Communists find less and less 
response to their intense propaganda. Even the arrest of Max 
Reimann by the British Occupation authorities—a blunder of the first 
magnitude—has not helped them very much. Conditions in the 
Eastern zone of Germany are too well known, and too many German 
soldiers have seen for themselves what life in the “ workers’ paradise ” 
is like. 

It is surprising how little the question of eventual German re- 
armament is being discussed among the people. There is little 
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inclination for soldiering, except among ex-professionals and others 
who cannot find proper employment in civilian life. Some of these 
have joined the French Foreign Legion, whose officers do not seem 
to probe deeply into the political past of the men they enlist. 

A potential danger are those refugees from the East who could 
not be absorbed into the economy of a truncated Germany. This is 
a serious problem which, in the interest of peace, requires the 
collaboration of all nations. These people see in a new war their 
only hope of regaining their old homes and a decent livelihood. The 
yast majority of Germans, however, abhor war. The sight of the 
ruined cities and the great number of disabled men are a constant 
reminder that war and aggressive nationalism do not pay. There is 
thus every chance that Germany will become a peaceful member of 
the family of nations, as peaceful as the Swedes who once were the 
terror of Europe. 


MODERN LANGUAGE 


Y researches into Modern Language began with the Sixth 

Form’s essays. Each boy was writing on a chosen subject, and 
they asked me to get some modern books for them from the County 
Library ; someone asked what existentialism was, so I promised to 
cover that too. I glanced through the books when they arrived. 
Alex Comfort’s The Novel in Our Time would do for Chuzzlewit, 
I thought, and the Council for Curriculum Reform’s Content of 
Education was just the thing for Copperfield’s essay on Specialisation 
in the Sixth Form. There was even Norberto Bobbio’s Philosophy 
of Decadentism for the existentialist. All were serious and well- 
reviewed books. The library had clearly done its best. 

As I began to read, however, I felt creeping over me that baffling 
uncertainty which afflicts the man with a slight knowledge of Italian 
who tries to read a Spgnish newspaper. The paragraphs seemed 
intelligible as I read them, but when I stopped to think I was more 
than doubtful whether I had understood them at all. And I felt 
quite sure that the Sixth Form could not hope to. What then was 
to be done ? It was useless to give books written in a strange tongue 
to boys only accustomed to plain English, yet it seemed a pity to 
cut them off from Modern Thought altogether. It occured to 
me that we had here the perfect “balance subject”; instead of 
teaching cultural French to scientists and the history of science to 
Classics, it would be better to teach them all this new modern 
language. Then they could read the books for themselves. 

We started off cheerfully with passages for unseen translation, 
taking first this one about the existentialist: “He returns to the 
embrace of an anthropelogy which re-echoes Christian themes and, 
perhaps unconsciously, evokes afresh that religious motif, which at 
the outset of the modern age had experienced its own revival of 
fortune contemporaneously with the flowering of Humanism in the 
pessimistic anthropology of the Reform, and found its champions 
even later during the triumph of historicistic optimism (think of 
Kierkegaard).” This may seem rather a hard passage for beginners, 
and the fact that it had already been translated from Italian into 
Modern Language perhaps made it harder. However, we did fairly 
well, I think, and finally rendered it: “He reverts to a doctrine of 
Man’s nature which is, whether he knows it or not, very like the 
Christian doctrine of Original Sin; this Reformation at the very 
time when Humanism was flowering and had its supporters, such as 
Kierkegaard, even when the optimism of the Historical school was 
fashionable.” It was here that we ran into the first difficulty in 
Modern Language as a school subject. In teaching the classics there 
is always the Loeb edition against which the teacher can check his 
own translation; we thought our translation made sense, but how 
were we to be certain in the new subject that it was a faithful 
rendering of the original ? 

When it came to The Novel in Our Time, the lack of notes and 
translations by previous editors, and even of an apparatus criticus, 
became even more obvious. The first passage chosen for translation 
was taken from page two: “No form of Art can be regarded in 

lation from the society in which the artist lives, and it is only 
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comparatively recently in history that critics and readers have come 
to regard artistic activities as a separate branch of endeavour, similar 
to one of the branches of technology.” The first half presented no 
difficulties except that Parsonage (Classical Side) maintained that 
the words “ in history ” and “and readers” were glosses which had 
crept into the text. The second half, however, raised a storm of 
controversy which made it very difficult to maintain a proper degree 
of pedagogic dogmatism. ‘The translation recommended was: “It 
is only comparatively recently that critics have come to regard art as 
a separate branch of human activity similar to a technique.” To 
this the Literary Sixth objected strongly on the grounds that it was 
manifest nonsense, since the very earliest critics stressed the view 
that this is just what art is; and they quoted at me Plato, Horace 
and Quintilian. It was in vain that I pointed out that they had been 
asked to translate, not to criticise, and that in accordance with the 
maxim difficilior lectio potior the more difficult reading from the point 
of view of sense was the more likely to be correct. They were pre- 
pared, they said, to accept a reading of which it was difficult to 
make sense, but not one of which it was impossible. 

At this point the Historians struck in. “Do you think he means 
that it is a good thing that the critics have come to this conclusion 
or a bad thing, sir ?” they asked. Normally, I might have temporised 
with, “ Surely there’s something in the notes about that, Dombey ?” 
But here there were no notes. I plunged therefore. “A bad thing 
of course,” I said. “ He’s just told you that art cannot be considered 
in isolation from society, and now here are the critics coming to 
regard it as a separate branch of endeavour, similar to one of the 
branches of technology.” Alas, this merely drew in the Scientists. 
“ But the branches of technology aren’t isolated from society, sir,” 
said Ammeter ; “ at least not if radio is a branch of technology, which 
I suppose it is.” “I agree with Ammeter,” broke in Parsonage 
again, “and I suggest that for ‘and’ in the second line we read 
‘but’; it’s a very small emendation and makes sense of the whole 
passage.” Fortunately the bell went then, and the Sixth Form 
adjourned to stump cricket. 

The next lesson was chaos. It was Parsonage who did most harm. 
He had collected some books in Modern Language on his own 
account and saw himself as a new Bentley, continually maintaining 
thet the word “not” had dropped out of sentences of the most 
profound insight, owing to the compositors not understanding the 
language they were setting. I must admit that the sentences often 
seemed just as profound when he restored it. It was with difficulty 
that I got them on to the next Unseen from The Content of Educa- 
tion: “ As we grow to the vision of a common school as a function 
of a planned community, where pre- and post-natal care, health and 
child guidance services, planned housing, recreation and community 
centres are essential parts of an ordered society, so our mental out- 
look on the education of all children widens and the common school 
is seen, as indeed it is most urgently necessary that it should be seen, 
as one factor in the social reconstruction that is the dynamic neces- 
sity of our age.” The chief difficulties in this fine example of 
Modern Language are, of course, “grow to the vision of ” (which 
Parsonage wanted to emend to “ groan at the vision of”), “ function 
of a planned community” and “dynamic.” In the end the boys 
produced this version: “As we become slowly aware that, in any 
community where health, housing, recreation and social life are 
planned from before the cradle, it will also be the planners’ job to 
provide common schools, we begin to connect up the education of 
all children with everything else. We then see, as it is most important 
that we should, that the purpose of the common school is to assist 
the social revolution which is necessary in an age of electric power.” 

Now I have got to correct the translations without cribs. Of course 
they have misunderstood “dynamic” and I am pretty sure they 
should never have fallen for Parsonage’s proposal to transpose it to 
qualify “age” rather than “necessity.” On the other hand what 
am I to suggest instead ? “Dynamic” necessity must mean some- 
thing, I suppose ; but what ? Unless the authors of the works them- 
selves are prepared to sponsor school editions with notes and 
vocabularies, it seems to me that Modern Language as a school subject 
will have to be abandoned. It exposes the teacher to too many 
unanswerable questions 
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Undergraduate Page 
MINDS UNDER TEST 


By PATRICK RAMSAY (Jesus College, 


WICE a week about a young men and 
summoned to undergo a test of “ personal qualities,” take the 
train to Stoke D’Abernon. They pick each other out from the rest 
passengers with ease, for they have in common a certain 
being about to be on their best: behaviour—and to 
seem to possess the intellect of a Socrates, the 
personality of a Caesar, and the plausibility of the Devil himself. 
Since 1945 the Manor of Stoke D’Abernon has been the head- 
quarters of a personnel selection board whose task it is to advise 
the final interviewing board on the suitability of candidates for the 
Home Civil Service and the Foreign Service. At the end of the war 
the old method of selection—a written examination followed by an 
interview—was recognised to be neither fair nor appropriate as a 
means of filling the vacancies created by six years of abnormal con- 
ditions ; partly because candidates might well have been away from 
their books for five or six years, partly because it was at last realised 
that the good “interviewee” does not necessarily make the best 
civil servant or diplomat. 
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A new method of selection was needed, 
and the considerable success of the services selection boards during 
the war gave the Civil Service Commissioners a very good idea of 
what was to be the outline of the “ reconstruction” method of entry 
as it came to be called. 

The much-debated “house-party week-end” system was the 
result. This consisted, and consists, of a series of tests of character 
and intellect. During a three-day course the attempt is made to 
assess each candidate as an individual and as a member of a group. 
It is an ambitious programme, and there has recently been much 
criticism of the methods involved and the conclusions reached. It 
has been alleged that selection boards of this type are nothing but 
glorified W.O.S.B.s in which the psychologists have been allowed 
to run amok, that the candidate with the over-sharp and spiv-like 
brain is likely to get through, whereas solid merit goes unrewarded 
—and, as a somewhat catty corollary, that no doubt the Civil Service 
wants recruits of a smooth and superficially clever type, and that in 
anv case a system which produced a fair type of officer in the Army 
and cannot be adapted to, picking and 
I have just had the 
gross 
some 


is wholly unsuited for, 
choosing recruits for a totally dissimilar service. 
good fortune to attend one of these “ house-parties "—a 
misnomer—and a first-hand account may serve to dispel 
illusions. 

On arrival at The Manor—British Railways are invariably punctual 
on such occasions—candidates are given a friendly talk by Colonel 
Pinsent, Chairman of the Board, in which the programme for the 
next three days is outlined. There will be various tests, written and 
oral ; candidates will be divided into three groups, each of which 
will be supervised by a chairman, an observer and a psychologist ; 
each candidate will wear a number on his lapel and between his 
shoulder-blades, as numbers are more convenient than names, but 
there will be no “ snooping,” as this had been tried in the early days 
of the board and found wanting ; evenings will be free ; the grounds 
are open to all ; there is a bar ; and, “ finally, gentlemen, remember 
that we consider you to be in the top § per cent. of the population 
so far as intellect goes. You wouldn’t be here if you weren’t.” 
(This is, of course, highly gratifying—until each of his listeners in 
turn realises that it is perhaps not such a great distinction to be one 
of two million.) And so to bed, secure in the knowledge that neither 
dictaphone nor psychologist lurks ticking beneath the mattress, ready 
to absorb every word and snore. 

Next morning each candidate is given a form on which to state 
his interests, intellectual and otherwise, books recently read, spare- 
time occupations, what these would be if time and money allowed, 
propositions he would be prepared to defend in informal discussion, 
subjects on which he would be prepared to talk for ten minutes at 
twenty minutes’ notice. The same morning the testing begins, and 
the sensation, engendered by the wearing of number discs, of being 


a convict, or at least a marked man, rapidly wears off under the 
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strain of working flat out against time. This stress is deliberately 
kept. up for the next three days ; a time-limit is set for each test, 
and while there is rarely time to finish any particular piece of work, 
there is never time to polish it. 

Besides a brief arithmetic and a suff general knowledge Paper 
there are the usual “intelligence tests” dear to psychologists and 
educationists. Various scenes are flashed on to a screen, and candi- 
dates are given a brief time to write a description of the scene and 
2 plot around it. The last scene, of course, is a blank, and it jg 
left to the imagination to conjure up both picture and story, 
Various sequences of symbols have to be arranged in symmetrical 
order. Each candidate has to explain the essential similarity of and 
difference between a series of pairs of words which are alike but 
not identical in meaning—for example, “useless and unnecessary.” 
Muddled sentences have to be unscrambled ; a “ shopping list ” that 
has been copied from one sheet to another has to be corrected, and 
so on. 

Each candidate has to write short criticisms of himself, from 
the points of view of an appreciative friend and a hostile critic. 
There are group discussions on political and philosophical subjects, 
and it is at first highly disconcerting to feel the presence of 
practised observers considering one’s every word and gesture. 
Perhaps the best cure for this feeling is to regard them as reporters 
for rather scurrilous newspapers. Besides all this, each candidate has 
the hour-long interviews with his group chairman, observer and 
psychologist, during which he has to express his views on a variety 
of subjects, including himself, and has to defend one or more of the 
propositions which he has himself chosen. 

To some the béte noire of Stoke D’Abernon is the talk that has to 
be given. Each candidate must announce, after twenty minutes’ 
preparation, what is his subject and what body he considers himself 
to be addressing, and must then speak for not less than eight 
minutes. But others find themselves breaking out into a cold sweat 
over the intricacies of the “Island Story,” which is the most 
interesting and possibly the most revealin® of the tests undergone. 
Each candidate is presented with a folder containing data about an 
imaginary island where various political and administrative problems 
urgently demand solution. Some are comparatively simple ; some 
highly complex. Written answers have to be given (and there is never 
enough time) ; and, in an attempt to produce life-like conditions each 
candidate is also made chairman of his group for a period of twenty 
minutes, in which he has to reach a conclusion, with the aid of 
his “committee’s ” advice, on a particular problem which only he 
has had time to study in any detail. These problems are intended 
to be similar to the sort of problem that the successful candidate 
might actually have to face. Many candidates were no doubt 
delighted to read recently that Christmas Island, off the Australian 
coast, which seems to have inspired the creators of the “ Island 
Story,” has had all its problems solved by being turned into a 
rocket-range. 

It is, of course, true that there is bound to be a certain aura of 
unreality surrounding artificial conditions and problems that are 
intended to be realistic, and it is equally true that no candidate 
can behave entirely naturally in the testing atmosphere of Stoke 
D’Abernon. However, the members of the board consider that from 
the data they receive they can build up an accurate composite 
picture of each individual candidate, and can decide with more 
than a fair degree of accuracy on his or her chances of a career in the 
Home or Foreign Services—and their judgements have so far proved 
consistently sound. Moreover, those who have been through this 
course have very few criticisms to make, and feel that whether or 
not they have made a good impression they have at least been given 
the opportunity to do so—and this is perhaps the best answer to 
those who consider the Stoke D’Abernon system a waste of time 
and money. 





{A place on this page must be awarded strictly on grounds of merit, 
but it would be satisfactory if writers from other universities would enable 
the monotonous recurrence of Cambridge names to be avoided.— Fd., 


Spectator. | 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


ORD JOWITT is a popular Chancellor. On ceremonial occasions 
L he represents with fitting grandeur the dignity of his high 
office ; but once divested of his robes and stockings he becomes a 
human being again, taking much pleasure in the company and con- 
yersation Of ordinary men. I have seen it stated that Lord Jowitt 
has had to undertake a long sea voyage since his health has broken 
down from over-work. That is an exaggerated statement. He has 
been suffering from insomnia ; his eyes have been giving him trouble ; 
he needs a rest; there is nothing worse than that. Everyone will 
echo the words of sympathy and regret expressed on this occasion 
by the leaders of the three Parties in the House of Lords. Lord 
Jowitt himself, on his slow journey to Malta, will be annoyed if he 
reads the statement that it was over-work which necessitated this 
holiday. Lawyers do not know what over-work is, and would rightly 
despise any man who went away simply because he had too much to 
do. I have in the past discussed with Lord Jowitt this problem of 
over-work, and have found that in general he agreed with me that 
there was no such thing. A man may lose his health, suffer from 
periods of sleeplessness, have trouble with his eyes, or become 
involved in distracting personal complications ; a man may become 
so frightened of the responsibilities imposed upon him that his fingers 
shake in the day-time and his legs twitch suddenly in the night; a 
man may be of an uncertain temperament and cause himself endless 
anxiety by hesitating between alternatives ; or a man may be so 
interrupted by outside obligations that his inability to concentrate 
upon his main task creates acute nervous tension. It is not the 
amount of work which causes tie strain, it is the shortage of avail- 
able time. If one’s time is too short; if one’s working hours are 
constantly being interrupted ; if worry or ill-health come to impede 
concentration ; then a state of anxiety is created which may have 
damaging consequences. But it is the amount of the anxiety, not 
the amount of the work, which is the root of the trouble. 


+ * 7 7 


Technically speaking, I have, I suppose, been “ over-worked ” for 
the last forty years. I can claim, therefore, to know something about 
the subject. The first essential is, of course, a sound constitution, 
by which I mean, not so much an abundance of physical or nervous 
energy, as the absence of ill-health. For a person who can sleep 
eight hours a night, who at any moment can sit in a hard chair or 
in a railway carriage and snooze for twenty minutes, who is but 
rarely afflicted by pains in the head or eyes or limbs, and who has a 
eupeptic condition of body, there should be no such thing as “ over- 
work.” My deepest admiration goes out to those who are physically 
or nervously infirm and who are yet able to conquer their disabilities 
and to oblige themselves, day in and day out, to produce their quota 
of labour ; we toughs have no right whatsoever to be complacent 
about our toughness. I realise also that the strain entailed by public 
or official responsibilities is, without comparison, more acute than that 
which any literary labours can create. To write a book requires an 
effort of continuous application ; but it is a tranquil application, and 
not exposed to the sound and fury of public affairs. A book does 
not shout back at one, or stroll in for a chat when one is busy, or 
require, as public speaking requires, the constant renewal of physical 
and nervous energy. A book is a cosy companionable little thing, 
which is always there and never interrupts. Its problems can be 
handled playingly in the sessions of sweet, silent thought. The time 
Pressure is seldom excruciating, prompt decisions are not needed, 
and mistakes can be corrected with ease. The strain is slight. 


« * * 7 


In public or official affairs, however, the amount of work to be 
completed is always greater than the uninterrupted time available ; 
a state of anxiety is caused. I am not considering the question of 
relative responsibility, I am considering the time-factor only. 
Obviously, if I write a foolish book or article, I cause damage 
mainly to myself ; but if a statesman or an official makes a foolish 


decision he is causing damage to his fellow-citizens ; the conscious- 


ness of this danger much increases the anxiety created by the 
pressure of time. Yet, in fact, it is this time-pressure, more even 
than the sense of responsibility, which renders public, as distinct 
from private, over*work so fearful an ordeal. We are not always 
aware of, or sufficiently considerate regarding, the terrible inter- 
ruptions to which Ministers and high officials are exposed. I 
remember a former head of the Foreign Office describing to me 
the mood of almost panic despair which would assail him when 
interrupted in his work. It was his duty, during the afternoon, to 
receive foreign Ambassadors and Ministers. The more serious envoys 
would be aware of the time-pressure to which he was exposed and 
would cut their interviews as short as possible; it would be the 
minor envoys who would take the opportunity to indulge in amicable 
conversation, giving him their views about the English climate, the 
architecture of London, and the cooking at the St. James’s Club. 
While they were thus chattering, the red boxes, each bearing its label 
of extreme urgency, would accumulate upon his table until they 
formed a wall of cyclopean masonry. His brain would reel with 
giddiness. 
* . * * 


The private worker, however, should not be exposed to such 
intrusions on his time. He also will need to adopt methods of 
organisation and self-discipline if the work in front of him is not 
to be rendered more alarming by the nervous strain of interrup- 
tion. It often seems strange to me that idle people should say to 
busy people: “I wonder how you find time to do so much.” No 
busy person finds time: he makes it. It is true that in this modern 
world few people can enjoy the privilege of uninterrupted working 
hours ; most writers have to devote some hours of their day to 
chores. But at least they should be able, within reason, to devise a 
rigid time-table such as will set aside certain prescribed times for 
household labours and certain other uninterrupted hours for their 
literary work. It is not the actual number of writing hours which is 
so important as the necessity that the hours allotted to writing should 
be continuous, detached, uninterrupted and self-contained. The 
creative writer, who must rely on inspiration, is bound, of course, 
to work by fits and starts, and for him or her the person from 
Porlock intolerably intrudes. But the ordinary hack writer like 
myself should be able, with a little organisation, to introduce a certain 
rhythm into his working hours and thereby much diminisi the strain 
of time. If he be able to do his work in the country then he should 
indeed consider himself blessed. Almost immune to the interrup- 
tions of the telephone and the casual visitor, debarred from the 
delights of social conviviality, he will work silently, distracted only 
by the guffaws of woodpeckers in the day-time and the hooting of 
the owls at night. 

* * * * 


I am not saying that I have never felt the giddiness of being 
over-worked or longed to leave it all and go off to Malta in a boat. 
I can claim to recognise the symptoms. There are the fingers which, 
during an interview, drum surreptitiously under the table, the eyes 
which dart sly glances at the clock. There is a sharpness of tone 
when picking up the telephone, or, in serious cases, the elaborate 
languor which is assumed. Above all there is the nausea and 
momentary giddiness which assail one at the prospect of even more 
work. I do not deny all this. All I am seeking to convey 
is that the amount of work one has to do becomes less alarming 
when there is no urgent pressure of time. That with a little organisa- 
tion one can diminish interruptions and obtain at least a few 
rhythmical hours of continuous tranquillity. That the untidy time- 
keeper finds his hours of work distracted by interruptions and his 
hours of ease darkened by guilty conscience. And that the tidy 
time-keeper (although a nuisance to his friends and family), becomes 
a good accountant, knowing where he can spend or save and thus 
more immune to those tremors of impatience and anxiety which are 
often carelessly described as over-work. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION 


The Ideal Home Exhibition is, of course, only partly concerned 
with ideal homes. From kitchens to kitchen gadgets to foodstuffs 
is a reasonable sequence enough ; but it is hard to see the relevance 
of road-safety dioramas, cosmetics, Odham’s Press and others, nylon 
underwear and film fashions, cigarette lighters, dog biscuits, hearing 
aids and paper collars. One can, after all, window-shop any day 
in Oxford Street. Visitors with a satiable capacity for window- 
shopping should (after paying their individually graduated tribute to 
the Pavilion of Beautiful Things presided over by an outsize 
Britannia) make a bee-line for the Village of Ideal Homes (which is 
not a village ; town and country planning are regrettably unrepre- 
sented at Olympia) and whet their wits and appetites on the rival 
attractions of private enterprise and the Ministry of Health’s four- 
dwelling, three-storey terrace block. 

They will find matter of interest in technique, lay-out, furnishings 
and equipment, and sociological implications. The “ Unity ” house, 
an ambitious two-storied prefab of solidly traditional appearance, is 
furnished with three double beds ; heaven knows what sort of family 
is supposed to sleep in them. The superlatively ingenious and very 
attractive Ministry of Health family house, theoretically occupied by 
a couple with five children, fits its occupants like a glove, but provides 
practically no space for their belongings and will burst at the seams 
when baby outgrows his cot. The dining-room table cannot possibly 
seat the whole family; and one pities Materfamilias if she ever tours 
this exhibition. Whoever designed her larder evidently shared Dr. 
Summerskill’s view that home jam-making and bottling is a rich 
woman’s fancy hobby, and there is nowhere in the neat little kitchen 
to put an ironing board, let alone a washing machine or refrigerator. 
The small flats in the same block are more successful ; but it takes 
private enterprise to be generous with cupboards. Unfortunately 
private enterprise also appears generous to a fault with grisly lamp- 
shades, tortured ornamental mirrors, and by-pass-de-luxe para- 
phernalia generally; an impression heightened when the visitor 
passes from the “ Village ” to the stands of the furnishing companies, 
with few exceptions calculated to afflict the Council of Industrial 
Design with collective nightmare. 

Indeed, the whole exhibition offers a striking contrast between 
the attractive honesty and cleanness of the apparatus—whether kitchen 
cabinet, pressure cooker, washing machine, vegetable grater or 





Building a nation af skilled producers 






Z 
ime 1949 the de Havilland Aeronautical Technical School 
will complete its twenty-first year. To-day, when it is more necessary than it has 
ever been that young pe ple should start their working life with preparation for a 
definite career, the School has 958 apprentices under training in courses of up to 
five years’ duration. 

Appre ntices enter the school at sixteen or seventeen years 
ofage. Classes for the study of the theoretical aspects of many branches of aeronautical 
enginecring are open to them, anda valuable compk mentary feature is that the appren- 
tices work on the actual tasks of the de Havilland aircraft engine and propeller factories, 
leaving practice tasks as soon as they have completed their preliminary training. This 
breeds a sense of responsibility and a desire to progress, and givesiny sluable ¢ xperience 
in the departments of physical craftsmanship within the industry. Periodically the 
apprentices are regraded by an examining board according to the capacity they reveal 
for the absorption of technical knowledge and in the light of such characteristics as 
judgement, broadmindedness, dependability, humour, success in sport, and so on— 


the basic qualities of a British engineer. 

In their last two years they lean towards one branch or 
another and begin more specialised training in such fields as design, production 
engineering, and aircraft maintenance. The whole process of the School is one of 
double filtration; filtering the inflow of young people in order to decide how best 
to fill the gaps in their general education, and filtering them outward into careers 
according to their aptitude, 

This system, with variations, can be seen in any good British 


engineering firm to-day. It is one which has brought ability to the highest executive 
levels in every department of the entire de Havilland enterprise, and which builds 
over the years a living force of sound creative engineering. It also explains why 
engineers with de Havilland training are to be found on the manufacturing and 
operating sides of aviation in most parts of the world to day. 
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furnace—and the pretentious silliness of the “front of the house” 
Generally speaking this contrast extends to the stands themselves 
Top marks go to the Electrical Development Association for an 
imaginative and amusing pavilion wherein is traced, step by step 
the redemption of a perfectly loathsome kitchen and its emergence 
as a housewife’s dream ; the runner-up might be the Coal Utilisation 
Joint Council’s display, or perhaps the “ House of Hazards ” (tellingly 
juxtaposed to Baby’s Ideal Home with its “ perfect nursery ”); an 
innocent-seeming pair of model rooms sown like a minefield with 
booby-traps ranging from worn flexes, holed rugs, and an inadequately 
lit stairhead to vagrant razor blades and projecting saucepan handles, 
Bottom marks are awarded to—no, better not. 

The Garden of Music is a lovesome thing, God wot. In the 
confined space and surrounding atmosphere of Olde Englysshe that 
could hardly be helped ; but individual exhibitors make a brave show 
of flowering shrubs, spring bulbs, turf, water and genuine Westmor- 
land stone. Greenhouses, electric lawnmowers, compost-grown 
seeds. A few more leaflets join the literature of stainless 
steel, trouble-free washdays, insulation, pickles and patent cleansers 
between the bulging covers of the catalogue and review ; and the 
visitor, carrying away whatever composite ideal may commend itself, 
reflects in Addison Road on the painful incompatibility of exhibition 
feet with the morrow’s enthusiastically planned spring-cleaning 
campaign. HONOR CROOME, 


THE THEATRE 
The Unquiet Spirit. By Jean-Jacques Bernard. (Arts). 
It was perhaps inevitable that this revival of M. Jean-Jacques 
Bernard’s muted and wistful little play should seem in the nature 
of a resurrection. Nothing is so dead as the novelties of yesterday, 
and in 1949 it is not easy to understand why The Unquiet Spirit 
was so much admired when it first came to London a quarter of a 
century ago. Then admired for being quiet and understated, it only 
seems cold and slight today. The play’s exiguous central theme, 
borrowed from Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird, is that of two Platonic souls, 
unknowingly but also unsuccessfully seeking each other throughout 
their earthly lives. It is not a theme to capture or hold one’s atten- 
tion through three acts. Part of the fault must lie with the translator, 
who seems to have devitalised the dialogue and to have rendered much 
of it quite absurd ; but the fact remains that the story of the rich 
woman, Marceline, drawn to the down-and-out Antoine like a needle 
to a magnet, but never meeting him, is not innately a dramatic story, 
while certain passages such as that in which one of her lovers urges 
her in the Tuileries Gardens to take up opium-smoking (“Come 
round to my place at four o’clock tomorrow ”) are nearly ludicrous. 

As the tormented wife, compelled by impulses she cannot 
rationalise, to make a detour to Saint Jean de Luz on her honeymoon 
(the twin soul is in the vicinity) or to sit for days on end outside 
a Paris prison, Miss Margaret Rawlings does her best to convince 
us of her unhappy situation. Her performance is sometimes 
charming and frequently intense, with a congested, emotional 
intensity that the part can hardly bear ; but all the same it is to the 
jolly placid husband (Mr. William Mervyn) that one’s sympathies go 
out. 

The few moments at which the play comes alive chiefly occur in a 
scene between Antoine, out of work, and his girl Ida, to whom he tries 
to explain that they must separate. Miss Jenny Laird dealt very com- 
petently with Ida, and the result was moving—maybe because this 
fragment of life seemed real and intelligible, whereas Miss Rawlings, 
blundering on in her miserable search for her twin soul without 
knowing what she is doing or even that she has twice passed him in 
her life, has a réle that is thoroughly artificial and so, uninteresting. 

M. Anouilh’s Antigone is showing Londoners what gleaming and 
exciting work is now being written in Paris. It thus seems doubly 
needless to have revived this faded piece, and to have put Miss 
Rawlings into a part which does her no kind of justice. 

JAMES PopE-HENNESSY. 


THE CINEMA 
“ Britannia Mews.” (Odeon, Marble Arch.)——* Another Part of the 
Forest.””. (New Gallery and Tivoli..——‘“* Edward My Son.” 
(Empire.)}——* The Blue Lagoon.”” (Gaumont and Marble Arch 
Pavilion.) 
THE adaptation into a screen play of Miss Marjorie Sharpe’s excel- 
lent novel, Britannia Mews, is something to cry about. The plot is 
there ; the characters are there ; the Mews is there ; but no life lies 
in any of them. Everything from Dame Sybil Thorndyke’s appearance 
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to Mr. Dana Andrews’ miming to a dubbed voice is as artificial as 
paper flowers. Miss Maureen O’Hara as the refined girl who marries 
her drunken drawing-master, and goes to live with him in the 
Mews she was forbidden to visit as a child, acts with all her might 
but with no very noticeable results; and Mr. Andrews, fulfilling 
two roles with two other people’s voices, brings nothing but grief 
to his admirers. He is, after all, not himself. Dame Sybil is 
magnificently evil as the blackmailing hag, but her rendering of the 
part is so exuberant that it savours of old-fashioned melodrama, 
and she looks, literally, like nothing on this earth. Only Miss Fay 
Compton as Miss O’Haras mother and Mr. Anthony Tancred as 
her brother bring a touch of reality into this shadow play, surely, 
so far, the most disappointing film of the year. 
® * * * 

Another Part of the Forest is based on a play by Miss Lillian 
Hellman which means, as you know, that it is very good and that 
nearly all the characters are unbelievably odious. No, not un- 
believably ; would that it were so, for indeed Miss Hellman’s char- 
acters are always painfully real and she has a terrible knack of 
investing them with every deadly sin without straining one’s 
credulity. Roughly speaking this is the story of a tyrannical man, 
Mr. Fredric March, whose loyal wife, Miss Florence Eldridge, 
driven at last to distraction by his cruelty, confesses to her son, Mr. 
Edmond O’Brien, that his father once betrayed a company of 
Confederate soldiers to Union troops. The son blackmails his 
father, forces him to hand over all his possessions and embarks on 
a career which promises to be as unsavoury as his parent’s. One 
might suppose that two nasty people in one family were sufficient, 
but in addition there is that able blood-congealing actor Mr. Dan 
Duryea in the réle of a moron, and Miss Ann Blyth being sly and 
immoral. The only spark of decency, kindness or affection lies in 
Miss Eldridge, for whom heaven be praised. What a grand actress 
she is. Such a glut of evil might well prove laughable, and it says 
much for the cast and the director, Mr. Michael Gordon, that until 
one emerges from the cinema one believes every word of it and laughs 
not at all. 

om * * * 

Edward My Son seems to be foolproof. Not that Mr. Spencer 
Tracy and Miss Deborah Kerr are remotely fools but, in the same 
way as one expected to be disappointed by the various casts that 
have succeeded one another in the theatrical production—-and was 
not—so did one expect these two to fall short of Mr. Robert Morley’s 
and Miss Peggy Ashcroft’s exquisite performances. But they, also, 
did not. They are very different, of course, but they are very very 
good, and in their charge this tragic story of an unscrupulous man’s 
love for his son, a son we never see but for whose life many another 
life is wrecked, still grips the imagination and saddens the heart. 

* * * 7 


Instinctively the mind reccils from a romance of the South Seas 
in Technicolor, spelling as it does a hundred sarong-ed beauties 
diving in unison into a turquoise sea to the sound of over-plucked 
guitars, but in very truth The Blue Lagoon, starring Miss Jean 
Simmons and Mr. Donald Houston, is most pleasantly devoid of 
tropical excesses. It is, in fact, rather charming. Two children 
get wrecked on a desert island with an Irish sailor, played delightfully 
by Mr. Noel Purcell, and after the sailor falls over a cliff they stay 
there, grow up, have a contretemps with two wicked traders and 
an octopus, fall in love, have a baby in a hurricane (this is traditional) 
and eventually set sail for England in a home-made boat. Although 
sentimentality is but a hair’s breadth away all the time, it contrives 
to Keep its distance, and the first sequences with the children, Susan 
Stranks and Peter Jones, are really quite moving. They might well 
have been embarrassing. Mr. Houston, gilded by the sun, looks 
better than he acts, and Miss Simmons in her pounded-bark costumes, 
clutching in her hand the only book on the island, “ A Guide to 
Etiquette,” seems in her element. As for the scenery! Ah, those 
warm white sands kissed by the curling surf! And oh, the 
Haymarket on a windy March afternoon! VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


On February 26th the Bach Choir and the London Philharmonic 
Society, conducted by Dr. Reginald Jacques, performed Mozart’s 
Requiem and Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast at the Albert Hall. 
No other musician until Fauré, almost exactly a hundred years 
later, faced death with so little parade as Mozart. When he 
wrote this music he was physically exhausted and, for the first 
time in his life, occasionally unbalanced mentally ; hence the unjust 
suspicion of Salieri’s having pcisored him. Death is more friendly 
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than terrible. Dr. Einstein regards Mozart’s attitude as “no longer 
entirely ecclesiastical ” but “ mixed with elements of Freemasonry ” ; 
but was it not rather simply religious ? Much has been made by 
partisans, belonging to both sides, of the Catholic and Masonic 
elements in the music of Mozart. But surely all that Mozart found 
in Freemasonry was a benevolent humanitarianism, wholly Christian 
in origin but lacking in the practice of the conventional Christians 
among whom he had been brought up and spent his life. He was 
the least intellectual of men, and, whatever the anti-clerical implica- 
tions of Freemasonry, its actual affect on Mozart seems to have been 
to confirm and develop in him sentiments of general benevolence 
which are common to all religion that has advanced beyond the stage 
of barbarism. ‘To make the Requiems of either Mozart or Fauré 
sectarian piéces a conviction is to demand of music something which 
it (blessedly) cannot give and to ignore the fundamentally Christian 
character of both. Music cannot opt for or against specific dogmas, 
but she can, and in these works she does, express serene trust, 
humility, resignation, natural fear and a comfort which can 
presumably only be supernatural. 


« 


* * * * 


Arthur Benjamin’s opera Prima Donna was given its first perform- 
ance on February 23rd at the Fortune Theatre. The setting of 
Cedric Cliffe’s libretto is in eighteenth-century Venice, and the 
story centres in the bibulous and amorous propensities of a Venetian 
Ochs von Lerchenau. Two poor students, two jealous prima donnas 
and an accommodating descendant of Despina complete the amusing, 
if familiar, period piece. The music matched it excellently. Witty, 
easy on the ear, cleverly but not too highly spiced, it has many 
of the qualities of Wolf-Ferrari, with a hint of Richard Strauss 
almost inevitably suggested by some of the scenes. The contest 
of the two singers, who start the same aria in canon and come to 
musical blows thereby, contained some excellent parody of the 
opera seria, and the drinking-song for the three men was genuinely 
and unaffectedly Bacchic. The clever last scene, with its imitations 
of bird noises, seemed stylistically out of place, though it made an 
effective finale. The level of performance was good, and George 
James, particularly, was admirable as the amorous old Count. 

MARTIN Cooper. 


ART 


Tuts year the Government quietly raised the ban on the import of 
works of art for sale. Three West End galleries have so far been 
conspicuous in grasping the opportunities offered by the end of the 
trade barrier. They are the St. George’s Gallery, which has repeatedly 
done it best to help us establish foreign contacts since the end of the 
war; Gimpel Fréres, who have sometimes collaborated with the 
Anglo-French Art Centre; and the Hanover Gallery, which, in a 
few months, has established for itself an enviable reputation for 
worth and adventure. In its own field, the London Gallery also 
battles steadily against provincialism. 

At the moment the St. George’s Gallery is showing paintings by 
the young Turkish artist Nejad, who is a son of Fahrunnissa Zeid. 
Like a good many of his countrymen, he has been bewitched by 
Paris. He is still feeling his way between an oriental splendour of 
patterning and the metaphysical abstractions of spatial architecture 
which are currently popular across the Channel. 

Gimpel’s are showing a really splendid collection of French prints. 
Notice the Picasso full-face head; the three Braque lithographs, 
especially the lovely, if unexpected, tea pot; the embroidered 
simplicity of Hecht’s burin line and the controlled hardness 
of Hayter’s; the light, lucid Segonzacs; Suzanne Humbert’s 
accomplished restatement of Bonnard ; Derain, Miro, Maillol and 
the ‘abstracts by the younger generation. Coming so soon after the 
exhibition at South Kensington and the Redfern’s “ Painter-Printers,” 
this show will probably make a good few people wonder why the 
English print—lithography apart—is today all but non-existent. 

The Hanover Gallery has imported a show of Dufy. Dufy at his 
best is no more than chic decoration, but he is chic decoration at its 
best. Upstairs, Isobel Lambert distils something of the silent terrors 
a museum can inspire. Her barbed and skeletal birds and fishes 
float in a surreal limbo of the imagination, a hinterland that owes 
something perhaps to Giacometti. These spectres animate a back- 
ground of almost flat colour and rectangular scaffolding. There is 
observation in their articulation by nervous flicks of the brush, 
three-dimensional space in the tones. Whether the curious and 
uneasy result is capable of further development remains to be seen, 


M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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LETTERS TO 


ENGLISH BOOKS AND TRINITY LIBRARY 


There can be no disputing that Janus and Sir Stanley Unwin have 
logic on their side in claiming that there is now an anomaly in the statute 
which empowers the library of Trinity College, Dublin, to obtain, if it 
wishes, a copy of any book published in the United Kingdom. But 
since when has logic become the guiding principle of English public life ? 
Was not Macaulay a sound counsellor in his advice “never to remove 
an anomaly because it is an anomaly”? When enor sums 
being by the British Council in circulating English literature in 
remote of the world, it seem a curiously retrograde step 
to cut off, by disturbing a century-old arrangement, the supplies to a 
cultural centre on your own doorstep, and to destroy the continuity in 
an important and impressive monument to the culture of the British Isles. 

Janus’s urbane sneer that Ireland expects the advantages of Common- 
wealth membership after having “legislated herself out of the Common- 
wealth” is neither new nor true. The Irish Government has passed 
legislation which the other members of the Commonwealth declare to be 
incompatible with membership of it. We accept that decision (some of 
us with regret, others with indifference), and I challenge Janus to quote 
our Press or any of our Ministers as claiming from Britain any special 
privileges by right. But we are surely entitled to hope that many of the 
existing reciprocal arrangements for mutual benefit between the two 
countries may be maintained ; to believe that for Britain to treat the 
Republic of Ireland in exactly the same way as it treats the Republics 
of Albania and Costa Rica would be the height of doctrinaire absurdity ; 
and to hold that the practical, commonsense, illogical attitude of the 
British Government to the problem is a truer reflection of the English 
genius, and is a better means of caring for British as well as Irish 
interests, than is the pin-pricking policy of those who want to erect an 
iron curtain at Holyhead. Irish publishers are bound by statute to send 
a copy to each of the five copyright libraries in Great Britain. Our 
publishing trade is very much .less than a fifth of yours, so that the net 
fiow of books is heavily in our direction. But the principle of reciprocity 
is there, and it is a poor outlook for international co-operation if a reci- 
procal arrangement must be scrapped if it is not symmetrical. 

It is not altogether irrelevant to add that exactly one half of the 
undergraduates who entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1948, crossed 
the Irish Sea to do so. They do not seem to regard Ireland as so very 
foreign. We have no longer a right to demand the books. Is it, how- 
tver, entirely absurd that you should continue to give them to us ?- 
Yours, &c., D. A. WEBB. 

School of Botany, Trinity College, Dublin. 


[Who is the “you” in the last sentence? The question is whether British 
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There’s a Magpie in many works and farms hoarding bits of 
iron and steel that ought to go for scrap. Grab that hoard of his ! 
Get it into the scrap merchant’s hands. Disregard his plaintive 
cry—' You never know when we'll need it!” When we need it 
most is now—for the scrap on which our new machines depend. 


orks and farms only. Transport and 


This appeal is directed to u 
other facilities may make it possible to widen this later io cover 
household and other light iron and steel scrap. 
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THE EDITOR 


publishers, alone among the 48 milhons of inhabitanis of the United 
Kingdom, should be called on to discharge this rather onerous cebligation 
to an institution in Eire.—Ep., Spectator.] 


INSURANCE—NATIONAL AND PRIVATE 


Sir,—I expected that the Ministry of National Insurance would try jt 
shift the onus for its conduct upon my mother or her representatives 
- ] 


but not that its Chief Information Officer would parade as “ the facts of 
the case” what are very far from being so, and on the basis of mis. 
statements imply a wholly unmerited rebuke. The first intimation t» 


the Ministry of my father’s death was not in the letter of August 9 
from my mother’s solicitors, but in a letter written and posted by me on 
April 30th, viz., four days after the event. The solicitors were approached 
only when it became clear that no acknowledgement was likely either of 
this letter or of a follow-up sent in mid-June. My mother has always 
been aware of my father’s insurance as a voluntary contributor: the 
solicitors knew this, and they assure me that the statement Mr. Hoare 
attributes to them was never made. Indeed, since my mother herself 
handed the solicitors the stamped card which accompanied their letter. the 
statement is palpably ridiculous. I am not surprised that the letter 
“appears to have gone astray *—with, doubtless, my own two letters. 

On Mr. Hoare’s own showing, the Ministry did absolutely nothing 
between August and mid-October, when the solicitors wrote again, 
Thereafter, admittedly, the solicitors were dilatory. But a completed 
claim form was submitted on November 30th—and again the Ministry 
did nothing for two months. Eventually, on January 31st, I reintervened 
with a letter to the Minister personally, and when this, too, was ignored 
I sought the hospitality of the Spectator. 

Your courtesy, Sir, secured the action long overdue, and on 
February 15th my mother received a cheque for most, though not all. of 
the arrears. Meanwhile, on February 12th, I received a letter from the 
Ministry’s Newcastle office to which I trust Mr. Hoare will direct his 
attention. Briefly, this promised my mother her pension order book “ at a 
very early date” and me “a full explanation of the circumstances which 
have caused the delay.” More than a fortnight later, neither of us has 
heard further. My mother, without her book, must forgo current payments, 
and I am obliged to occupy my time and your space to dea ji 





so 








dis- 
tortions that add insult to injury. Treatment of this sort throws con- 
siderable doubt upon Mr. Hoare’s assertion that the “average time for 





putting widow’s allowance into payment is now two and a half weeks” 

(or have I at least stirred up settlement of other peoples’ dues ?). And 

when on top of it all he adjures insured persons to “ play their part,” I 

am impelled to retort that it is not only charity that should begin at 

home.—Yours, &c., ANTHONY KIPLy. 
1§ Fitzjohns House, 46 Fitzjohns Avenue, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


INTIMIDATION IN ERITREA 


Sir,—Mr. Wise asks whether when Eritrea is united to Ethiopia “w 
are to expeci new wave of homeless refugees.” Certainly not. On 
returning to iopia in January, 1941, the Emperor Haile Selassié 





issued an historic proclamation instructing his people to receive “ with 


tenderness” the Italians who fell into their hands, and not to mete 
out to them the wrongs they had done to the Ethiopian people. Similar 
tolerance will be shown in Eritrea. Present events there offer no gauge 


of what will occur under Ethiopian government. 

Mr. Wise’s memory is inaccurate. I have the text of the speech of 
Dedjasmatch Beiene Beraki, and it is not an incitement to a crowd 10 
acts of violence ; it deais only with what may happen when the Big Four 
have decided the future of Eritrea. Only when the speech appeared 
in the newspaper of the pro-Ethiopia Party did the Administration take 
action in respect of the following passages: “Any solution which does 
not take into account the ethnic origin, and the historic, economic and 
strategic conditions of Eritrea, in relation to Ethiopia, and recognise the 
express desires of the majority of Eritreans, wil! find the Party and 
the Unionist people in opposition. We will not tolerate without energetic 


and effective reaction the imposition of a political régime which is 
contrary to the vote of the majority of the people.” If Italy were re- 
installed, the speaker said, “to any imposition of that kind we should 


be constrained to reply with extreme energy and with absolute intran- 
sigence.” The speaker and editor were ordered imprisonment for one 
year, afterwards commuted to binding-over for two years. There would 
have been no prosecution in Britain. 

Photographs taken for the British Administration 
graphers during the visit of the Enquiry Commision reveal no 
troopers.” They show pro-Ethiopian demonsirators without 
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The fable of the logical leopard 


A Young Leopard came back to his forest from a tour of the civilised 
world. ** Mankind,” he declared, “ is restless, bald, unhealthy, obstinate, 


short-sighted, spindle-shanked, intemperate, verbose and inquisitive, forever 








troubling its brains and fingers. I saw nobody as beautiful as myself.” 
“ And what did you learn ? ” asked his friends. 
“ Nothing whatever !”” said he. “ After all, Pm 


only a leopard.” 


Man, whatever his defects, has resources denied to every other 
creature. When he neglects them, he fails : when he uses them, 

he has a chance to flourish. And the things that TI make, from huge 
pressure vessels to complex precision tubes, from parts of 

aeroplanes to complete bicy les, from paints to wrought aluminium 


alloys, electric trons to metal furniture, are tokens of British 





leadership in the realm of human ability. 
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FORKS INSTEAD OF FINGERS 


A master i i iti —— = . 
notes th te English tradition, Paul Storr executed the majority Forks caused a great change in table manners. Cleanliness at table began 
of commissions given to the royal silversmiths of his day. His work when forks and not a were used. Cleanliness in washing up — by 
——y a. : : oa hand er by machine —is made easier by Calgonite* This detergent 
ged from magnificent presentation pieces to the King s domestic does its work properly because it contains Calgon, which prevents film 


from forming on dishes. It is made by Albright & Wilson, manufacturers 
leaned with ‘‘ Goddard’s,’ of many chemicals. 

cleaned with * ard’s,"’ whose polis s re 

rdw * Calgonite is the registered name of Albright & Wilson's Calgonised detergents. 


plate. Simple and elaborate pieces alike should be 


enhanced and protected the beauty of fine silver for 
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but Muslim League demonstrators carrying swords, and also knives or 
pistols at the belt. The Enquiry Commission reported the only person 
killed was a member of the pro-Ethiopia Party, stabbed to death in 
Massawa. The British Senior Civil Affairs Officer stated that the dis- 
turbances leading to that murder were “ provoked by the complete lack 
of tact and self-discipline of the Italian population.” 

The Pro-Ethiopia Party faced the Commission under difficulties, having 
no support among either British or Italian administraters. British officials 
had committed themselves to advocacy of British trusteeship, and there- 
fore favoured the Muslim League and the separatisi Christian Party, 
adopting a partisan attitude unbecoming for officials of a caretaker 
Government. Eritreans state that at Teramni the pro-Ethiopia procession 
was provoked by repeated stone-throwing by the separatist Christian Party, 
led by former employees of the Italian administration, subsequently 
employed by the British. When Unionists’ rank and file at last retaliated, 
they were charged by the police ; the aged abbots of the monasteries of 
Enda Abuna Abranios and of Enda Abuna Ionas, also Abba Wolde 
Medhen and Abba Fessahaie, were hurled to the ground. These venerable 
ecclesiastics had taken no part in the conflict. At Addi Quala the pro- 
Ethiopia Party requested the police to remove firearms carried by six 
members of the separatist Christian Party, one of whom, Sebhatu, had 
acted as Civil Affairs Officer in Ethiopia under the Italians. 

I repudiate the allegation of Mr. Wise that I regard pro-Italians as 
legitimate targets of persecution. I am opposed to personal violence.— 
Yours, &c., E. SYLVIA PANKHURST. 

“New Times and Ethiopia News,” 3 Charteris Road, 

Woodford Green, Essex. 


NATIONALISTS AT CAMBRIDGE 


Sir,—My attention has just been drawn to one Janus who is allowed, it 
seems, to use the columns of the Spectator for the purpose of implying, 
falsely, that anyone who is pro-British is necessarily developing “ Fascist ” 
tendencies. No doubt it is a matter of alarm and despondency to our 
would-be alien masters (under any alias) that there are still a considerable 
number of members of Cambridge University who are true to their King 
and country, and support a United British Empire against all comers. 
Such is, in fact, the case. My lecture was upon “ Empire Unity.” The 
Varsity Weekly’s anonymous reporter—who left out all the Empire matter 
of the lecture and the resulting discussion, and distorted everything 
else, since apparently “only Jews are news ”—has refused to print 
I accept no responsibility for his distortions, nor for the 
“sheer nonsense,” etc. The distortion does 


correcnuons. 
assertion of Janus that it is 
not alter the facts. 

It is upon record that in June, 1948, after three Jewish M.P.s had, one 
after another, noisily “demanded” that Britain should “restrain the 
Arabs” (i.e. “restrain” them from “fighting on the beaches” against 
such revolting massacres as Deir Yassin, Haifa, etc., and against 600,000 
Arab men, women and children being driven out as “refugees” from 
the country of their birth and occupation for over 2,000 years), Mr. 
Bevin replied, “ The Arabs are not in the House.” The House was 
hushed for a moment by the truth. How did this come about ? In 1847 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild was elected an M.P., but was not allowed 
to take his seat, not being a Christian. From 1847 until 1858 (in Lady 
Rothschild and Her Daughters interesting details are given—to which 
I commend Janus and his “ flat disbelief ” of the pressures alike put upon 
our Jewish Leader,” Disraeli, through professing Christianity, Sir J. 
Russell, Gladstone, Balfour, and other “ humanitarians” on the basis of 
religious tolerance), Bills to enable Jews to sit in Parliament by altering 
in the Jewish favour the loyal oaths taken up to then by M.P.s—“ on 
the true faith of a Christian”—were defeated. Only in 1858 (when the 
country was distracted by the aftermaths of the Crimean War and the 
Indian Mutiny), and with the help of a small majority of “ Little 
Englanders,” the Bill to admit Jews got by. But “there are no Arabs 

the House ”’—nor Germans, French, etc. No one has brought 
milar unique privileges to Moslems or Hindus 


in 
forward Bills to extend s 
er Buddhists. 

In addition to the following M.P.s openly claimed as Jewish,* there 
are twenty to thirty others in Parliament, who by reason of changed 
names or matrimonial or synagogue connections, “ International Brigade ” 
or similar past or present open or secret “ pressures,” can always be 

ttempt to fool their British constituencies, while voting 
Communist policies.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


J. M. Harper. 


| , 
relied upon to 


for Zion 'st 


Empire Information Centre, Harper House, 
18 Portugal Street, Cambridge. 


* Here follows a list of thirty-six M.P.s and members of the House of 


Lords 
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ELECTORAL DIVISIONS IN ULSTER 


Sir,—You refer in an editorial paragraph to my letter to The Times 
claiming that Fermanagh, Tyrone and Armagh had voted in a majority 
against remaining in the United Kingdom. You rightly note that I had 
(stupidly) forgotten the unopposed constituencies. This is so and inyalj- 
dates my argument for Armagh, about which I was quite wrong. For 
Fermanagh and Tyrone, however, my contention remains valid. These 
countries were quite arbitrarily included with the other four by British 
Act of Parliament in 1920. No plebiscite was held before or since, but 
at every election since then they have, by the only constitutional means 
within their power, opted out. This question merits an answer ; if it js 
unjust (as I hold it to be) to want to coerce an unwilling Unionist 
minority in under the Dublin Government, is it not equaliy unjust to 
retain two unwilling counties under the Belfast Government ? 
It has never been made quite clear, either, why the four “ 
counties insist upon the Jarge measure of Home Rule of which Stormont 
is the instrument and the symbol. One wonders if Scots or Welsh 
Nationalists introducing a Bill for a Scots or a Welsh Parliament would 
gain Northern Irish Unionist support? So long as Northern Ireland 
claims the right to be governed as no other part of the United Kingdom 
is, the suspicion will be permissible that Ulster “loyalists” desire 
Northern Iréland to be considered as an integra] part of the United 
Kingdom only in so far as this suits the interests of the Unionist 
Party.—Yours truly, O. SHEEHY SKEFFINGTON 
Dublin. 


Unionist” 


THE WAYWARD MUSE 


Sir.—Your placing of Mr. Knight-Bruce’s letter at the head of your 
correspondence columns means, perhaps, that you invite sOmeone to 
fall for it. Accordingly, here goes. The underlying suggestion is, I 
take it, that questionable activities, if they prove to inspire the art of 
the President of the Royal Academy and the Poet Laureat’ (and pre- 
sumably other artists and writers), should, ipso facto, be not subject to 
This seems to me a risky line of argument. I append a 


regulation. 
random from the 


table of examples, by way of extension, taken a 
work of other acknowledged masters. 
SUBJECT-MATTER OF 
INSPIRATION 


LEGAL ASPECT IN 


ARTIST OR WRITER GREAT BrItTAIN 


Fox-hunting President of Royal Bill to abolish 
Academy introduced into 
Poet Laureate Parliament 


Murder, or self-murder, W. Shakespeare Not permitted 
by dagger, poison, asp- 
bite, etc. 

Parricide, fratricide, 


incest, etc. 


Aeschylus, Sophocles Not permitted 


and those chaps 


Rape Rubens Not permitted 
Being found without Defoe Not permitted 
visible means of sup- 
port 
Prostitution de Maupassant, G. Not officially en- 
Rouault, etc. couraged 
Unmentionable activity Michelangelo No case recorded 
of swan in this country 


—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, H. S. WILLIAMSON. 


5 Strand-on-the-Green, Chiswick, W.4. 


WHERE WERE THE MASAI? 


Sir,—Your Cambridge correspondent of February 25th seems to question 
Sir Philip Mitchell’s sense of history and asks: “ Where were the Masai 
when land rights were being protected ?” The answer is, where most of 
them are now. They had at one time been roaming and marauding with 
their herds over a great expanse of country, and some still remained to 
the north of the railway. When Europeans began to arrive at the begin- 
ning of this century the segregation of these nomadic people appeared 
to be a necessity on account of their lawless and predatory habits and 
also of their diseased herds. Now they have a vast reserve assigned to 
them by treaty. 

Their decline may be due to the fact that since the arrival of Euro- 
peans the Masai have been prevented from stealing Kikuyu women and 
cattle. Conversely the great increase of the Kikuyu tribe is a result of 
being allowed to live in peace. The greatest concentration of Europeans 
is nearest to and surrounded by Wakikuyu, and this no doubt accounts 
for the rapid progress, good and bad, in social, economic and political 
developments among this tribe. So they are news. The White High- 
lands now help greatly in meeting some of the world’s food shortages, 
while the settlers doing it are at the same time training Africans how to 
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On working a “ 
six-hour month 







Modern methods sometimes make almost incredible savings in 
production time and cost. An example: a well-known firm 
wished to cut a block of steel 51 inches thick to an intricate 
pattern, Estimated time for machining was 300 hours—more 
than a normal working month! By a BOC process— Heavy 
Cutting—the job took only six hours. One more instance which 
underlines the extreme importance of BOC processes in Industry 


today. 


The British Oxygen Co Ltd 


London and Branches 
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Pavilion of Beautiful Things 
Fashions from the Films 
Gardens of Music 

Village of Ideal Homes 
Nylon Come True 
Children’s Playland 

Baby’s Ideal Home 

Rest Lounge 

















See the ever popular Furnishing, Radio, 
Decoration, Heating, Lighting, Cookery, 
Refrigeration, Fashion, Beauty, Food, 
Labour Saving, Children’s, Garden and 
Building Sundries Sections. 


OLYMPIA 
MARCH I to MARCH 26 


9.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. 
(Sundays excepted) 


Admission (including Tax) 
Adults 2/9 Children 1/9 
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| Airborne train 


To the French Railways belongs the 
distinction of bringing into regular 
service the first pneumatic tyred train 
in the world. Passengers between 
Paris and Strasbourg are now ex- 
periencing the uncanny silence and 
smoothness of “airborne”’ train travel, 
which is one of the many ways in 
which the French Railways are con- 
stantly improving passenger comfort. 





Information, tickets and reservations, 
from the principal Travel Agents or 
FRENCH RAILWAYS LIMITED 
179 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


TRAVEL BY TRAIN IN 


FRANCE 


for Safety, Comfort & Punctuality 


And remember, there are French Railway motor-coach tours in the 
| Alps, Jura, Vosges, Pyrenees, Auvergne, Riviera, Provence, 
Céte d’Argent, Normandy and Brittany 
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set about it. It should be interesting reading the history of the exploita- 

tion of the Wagogo, in time to come, by the people of this country in 

their search for margarine.—Yours faithfully, N. MacGEorce. 
109 Trinity Road, Edinburgh 5. 


THE SMALL VILLAGE 


Str,—Perhaps I may be allowed, as the one who started the correspon- 
dence in The Times and elsewhere on the plight of Letcombe Bassett, 
to make a brief comment on Mr. Victor Bonham-Carter’s article. Villagers 
and countryfolk will find little to quarrel with in the article, provided 
it is agreed that the 400-500 and the 500-1500 units are not to be built up 
from persons forced by the planners to leave the hamlets and small villages. 
That is the fear. Will Mr. Bonham-Carter tell us where the persons 
who are to be used in this building-up process are to come from ? Not, 
we hope, by emasculating villages. 

The little villages like Bassett have much to give to the general com- 
munity, and should be allowed to continue their existence and to demand 
the attention of the local housing authority in the matter of new cottages 
to replace condemned ones. But Mr. Sharp, in his broadcast from this 
village on February 19th, will not have it so. “Is Bassett a reasonable 
social unit ? Can it ever be made so? There is no school, no club, no 
playing field, no library, no women’s institute, no resident vicar.” His 
answer is “ No.” “ The planning officer is right” in saying that our dis- 
placed persons must be shifted to Letcombe Regis, 14 miles away, which 
is almost a suburb of Wantage and has “slums” (if one must use 
Mr. Sharp’s word) worse than those here. And yet Bassett satisfies Mr. 
Bonham-Carter’s requirements in that we are only three miles from a 
town, with a bus service four days a week and so in easy touch with shops, 
cinemas, &c. Surely no more infantile proposal for a village like ours can 
have been devised.—Yours faithfully, F. T. Barrett, 

Chairman of the Parish Meeting. 

Church End, Letcombe Bassett, Wantage, Berks. 


Sir,—May I question whether the village colleges of Cambridgeshire 
have the effect with which Mr. Bonham-Carter credits them in his article, 
The Small Village? This village, with a permanent population of slightly 
over 300, is with two miles of a village college. ‘There has not been 
a week this winter when its hall has not been in use on at least four nights. 
And considering that generally two single-decker buses are sufficient for 
the needs of the eleven villages whose activities are centred on the college, 
it seems safe to assume that this village is no exception to the fact that, 
whatever the intenion behind the founding of the colleges, they have not 
succeeded in suppressing local activities—I am, your obedient servant, 
Quy Vicarage, Cambridge. R. A. MINTER. 


INTOLERABLE “IF”? 


Sir,—The answer to your correspondents, J. H. C. Brooking and R. E. 
Martin, is quite obvious. There were two Kiplings: one of them was 
the great master of the short stories, of Kim and the Barrack-Room 
Ballads, and the other wrote intolerable jingles in which an unctuous 
morality was often united with a penny-whistle patriotism. (Many of 
your readers will recall Sir Max Beerbohm’s delightful cartoon.) <A 
parody does not imply hterary excellence in the original but, on the 
ontrary, has the reverse implication. When Kipling sank to the level of 
‘Tupper he, like Tupper, was an easy prey for the parodist. Imitation is 
inother matter. I do not, of course, deny the value of “If” in the Scouts’ 
hut or the parish hall.—Yours faithfully, C. E. Vutcramy 
Lollesworth Cottage, West Horsley. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THERE is seldom much poetry in the doggerel of the weather prophets 
(though old Tusser gives evidence of an occasional spark), but a couplet 
just introduced to me for the first time is perhaps an exception: 
“Candlemas come and gone, 
The snow falls on hot stone.” 

So, although we may see snow even in April, we may flatter ourselves 
that the real winter is over, and may be summed up. I think for the 
first time, at any rate within memory, I did not see a single flake of snow, 
though I believe a few, a very few, were to be seen. The first lying 
snow was a thin white cap on Scafell in February, but even at that 
altitude, the greatest in England proper, the hot stones were doing their 
work efficiently. 


A Land of Hawks 


How different the population of birds in different parts of England! 
During a whole fortnight spent in the Cumberland Lakes some of us 
saw exactly four sorts of birds, after leaving the gulls and jackdaws of 
the coast: to wit a buzzard, a sparrow-hawk, a heron and a blackbird, 
Besides, the slate-pencil note of a great tit was heard ; it was the only 
song, so called. A peregrine also was reported. In migrant or im- 
migrant times birds and song are plentiful enough; but there are, I 
should say, intervals when some districts are almost deserted by the 
smaller fowl—though doubtless this particular experience was unlucky, 
It is possible that the prevalence of hawks is in some measure the cause 
of the paucity of smali birds. It is almost certainly the cause of the 
extinction of the grouse, once fairly numerous. 


A Vanished Prey 


A surprising disappearance in some districts of the north-west is of 
the rabbits. In several farms known to me they were numerous enough 
to be a nuisance three years ago. Today, though no measures have been 
taken against them, they have completely disappeared. Doubtless they 
have had active enemies in the buzzards, which are peculiarly addicted to 
rabbits, and in foxes which are desperately numerous to the despair of 
the shepherds. The cultivator of one very small farm, for example, has 
recently killed fourteen on his premises, yet I doubt whether these 
enemies could exterminate the rabbit, unless helped by disease. To con- 
tinue comparison with the south, rabbits in my neighbourhood had quite 
vanished at the end of the war. ‘Today they are legion. They scratch 
nightly holes in flower-beds and cabbage-patches and skin the bark of 
most young hollies, sapling ashes and thorns, their three favourite dishes. 
Fortunately they do not share the preference, shown by hares, for the 
shoots of the carnation, though they will eat young juicy rose shoots; 
and in such regards young rabbits are much more destructive than old 


Doves and Vines 
In a most readable History of Agriculture (Bell and Sons. 10s. 6d), 
Mr. Franklin, the Jearned author, gives an account of the thirteenth- 
“with its dovecotes, fish-pond and vineyards.” How is 


century manor 
it that all these three standard accompaniments of the country house 
have quite vanished ? Some existed in recent history. There is, for 
example, Ashwell, a beautiful Hertfordshire village, fathoms deep in 
history, where the many dovecotes—“ bare, ruined choirs ”—still bear 
witness of the bird’s popularity. Local historians tell me that the doves 
were kept by farmers as a source of guano, before such lasting sources 
of fertility were rejected for “artificials.” As to vineyards, they may 
possibly return, At any rate research workers are beginning to prove 
that some of the best grapes, slightly encouraged by the protection of 
portable glass, may be successfully cultivated in any part of southern 
England, as once at Hatfield, to give ong example. As to fishponds (in 
one of which I knew a pike said to be 50 years old), coarse fish usually 
grow rapidly for a few years, but thereafter need too much food to pay 
adequately for their keep. A village where the fishponds are still very 
visible is Litthe Gidding, of historic fame, in Huntingdonshire. 


In the Garden 


Flourishing in a beautiful spring garden are two varieties that might 
have a wider vogue: a white daphne and a white Stylosa iris. Neither 
to my taste is a rival to the purple-flowering sorts; but they are 4 
pleasant complement ; and the white iris with its faint streaks of colour 
has a curious likeness to an orchid and is, I fancy, less encumbered by 
leaf than the mauve. It was flowering above a layer of cut bracken, 
which is one of the very best protective agents for any sort of plant. 
Another species of iris that is worth growing in its white as well as its 
two blue shades is Siberica, though the white is perhaps the least lovely. 

W. Beacu THomas 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
Yeats-Brown 


Francis Yeats-Brown (1886-1944). (Eyre 


and Spottiswoode. 15s. 

THOUGH he was continually trying to persuade the world of some- 
thing, Yeats-Brown knew in his heart that he himself, the man 
within, was of much greater value and interest than his opinions. 
His good breeding made him reluctant to acknowledge this, but 
he was aware of it, and it produced complicated results. His 
opinions about behaviour (as distinct from his philosophy) were 
neither consequent nor firm; he could treat an idea about foreign 
politics or social reform or physical exercises as a kitten treats a 
paper ball, playing with it negligently at first, then becoming 
obsessed by it, then not so much rejecting as passing away from it 
as though it had suddenly ceased to exist. 

This he knew. He had the grace, charming among cranks, of 
knowing that he was one, and of being able, when public affairs were 
in question, to smile his earnestness away. ‘The odd thing was that 
the smile was one of diffidence and relief, as if to say, “ Yes, I know 
I’m off my own ground.” His own ground was never the reform 
of this world. It was himself: the man who, when he held fast to 
what he saw and smelt and touched, was among the best descriptive 
writers of our time ; and the man within. If ever he was to write 
a great book, it must, he knew, be autobiographical, and he must 
not for ever be running after the portentous paper balls. And yet 
the paper balls continually presented themselves to him as part of 
the autobiography. 

What a problem for a biographer, particularly for one writing 
within four years of his subject’s death! It has been approached 
with an excellent mingling of courage, discretion and candour. It 
may be regretted that the author, who knew Yeats-Brown long and 
intimately, witholds himself so much ; it would have enriched the 
book if we had seen and heard the two men more often in each 
other’s company ; but Sir Evelyn’s self-detachment, his determina- 
tion not to judge or to dictate the judgement of his readers, has 
great compensations, and there can be little doubt that, in all the 
circumstances, the method he has chosen is the right one. Yeats- 
Brown left behind a mass of autobiographical writing, some already 
in his books, some in the form of notes and drafts. Sir Evelyn has 
made abundant and judicious use of this material, and of letters 
and recollections diligently gathered in from the ends of the earth, 
#ven from the wise men of India, and has resisted the temptation, 
if ever he felt it, to advance a formal psychological theory in 
explanation of the resulting enigma. As a consequence, the enigma 
remains, and the portrait is the more interesting, and perhaps the 
truer, for that reason. Every reader will interpret it differently, 
which is as it should be, for in life everyone interpreted Yeats- 
Brown differently. His was a mind that did not stand still to be 


By John Evelyn Wrench. 
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photographed and reproduced and passed from hand to hand. Ag 
impression that one friend had of him was often hardly recognisable 
by another. The only knowledge that we certainly had in common 
was that to be with him was exciting, and that he was, as few men 
we had ever known, exempt from the sin of hardness of heart, 


Vulnerably exempt. The book communicates this in communi- 
cating the selfless loyalties and the seemingly irreconcilable misjudge- 
ments of his life. The young soldier in India and in the war of 
1914; the would-be writer who took so long to find his feet: the 
author of Bengal Lancer to whom major success came once, and 
once only, and then at a time when the other tastes of life were 
bitter in his mouth; the eager observer of what he called the 
European jungle—all these are shown to the reader in a genuinely 
representative selection from the available material. The central 
contradictions of his political thought clearly emerge. A hater of 
Communism, he was incapable of seeing Nazism as being, in essence, 
a variant of the same tyranny. His notion that the corporate State 
would correct the inefficiencies of democracies blinded him to the 
military menace and led him to join in contempt for Mr. Churchill’s 
warnings men with whom he differed on other subjects, 
Fortunately I never met him on political ground during this phase 
of his life and had no discussions with him on the German problem, 
I am left, therefore, with an undisturbed recollection of him in 
1931 at Portofino when the jungle was not our subject. 


“ Portofino,” Sir Evelyn says, “was probably the place that YB, 
loved best . .. [He] went there whenever circumstances and finances 
permitted, and it would have been kind of fate to have let him end 
his days there.” The Castello, once a Moorish fort, stands in a 
battlemented garden on a little promontory. You walk down 
through olive-woods to swim, and sit in the evenings to talk with 
such an outlook over land and water as puts all the wild beasts back 
in their cages. It was Yeats-Brown’s home, the place of his child- 
hood, his immemorial place, where even politics became philosophy, 
where no one came except on foot and only the sun kept the time, 
Newspapers slid to the ground and were left there ; you went on 
with your book or your life. Yeats-Brown learned himself there, 
in happiness or unhappiness. Now and then he would hanker after 
Fleet Street and chase a paper ball, but soon reverted to his own 
true subject. All men write badly when they wobble, as Yeats- 
Brown often did in Golden Horn and much less often in Bengal 
Lancer, between what is suited and what is unsuited to their style— 
that is, to their nature, to the man within. Portofino would have 
chosen his subject for him and, to his salvation, have put all! his 
newspapers out of date. It was his intention to go. Our last con- 
versation was of the resolve. How much may have been lost by 
his not going this biography indicates. CHARLES MorcGan. 


An American Bestiary 
The Beast in Me and Other Animals. By James Thurber. 
Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 

Ir seems to be generally understood that Mr. Thurber’s books are 
funny. It is, I imagine, also generally understood that Shakespeare’s 
tragedies are tragic. There is little need to harp on it. But how 
the critics do harp. They make me ashamed. One of the extracts 
from reviews of earlier Thurber books printed on the dust jacket 
of this one uses the phrase “excruciatingly funny.” Whoever wrote 
it either did not know what he was writing or else was cynically 
insulting his readers. The surprising thing about that kind of 
comment is not so much that it gets made (though that is surprising 
enough) but that people are actually paid for making it. It is not 
merely crude. It is so crude as to be useless. As soon as you 
begin to examine the thesis that Mr. Thurber’s books are funny, 
and to try to decide in what ways they are funny, you begin to 
realise that they are not funny at all in the gross and repulsive sense 
that most critics have indicated. You do not rock with laughter. 
Quite often you do not smile. Mr. Thurber, I would judge, does 
not smile either—or at least not in a pleasing manner. ‘That does 
not mean that he is a regular card who always keeps a straight 
face. He is never a bore. It so happens that once in this book 
he refers to himself as smiling. He says, “I was standing at the 
bar one evening, smiling in my beer, when a short, bald, middle-aged 
man appeared ...” and he goes on to show the middle-aged 
man, and us, that there was nothing funny about his smile. It was 
a serious matter. In fact it was a bit terrifying. 

It will be as well to get this matter straight. In the first place 
this book contains g very varied assortment of pieces. One whole 
section consists of pieces reprinted from the New Yorker feature 
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HARMON 
Have you noticed how W.H.S. shops harmonise with their 
surroundings ? They are in “tune”, as it were, and not only 
with the surroundings but with you too ! 

Go into a W.H.S. shop and experience the pleasant, helpful 
manner in which your needs will be tended — whether your 


request is for books, newspapers, stationery, fancy goods or library 
service — this is your shop, command us and we will serve ! 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


1500 SHOPS AND BOOKSTALLS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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World Revolution 


in the Cause of Peace 
LIONEL CURTIS 


In this timely and important book the American Revolution 
is seen as the first act in the World Revolution we are now 
facing. Its thesis is that, as in America after the War of 
Independence, (1) no lasting solution of social, economic or 
political problems is possible until the fear of war is removed ; 
(2) that fear of war can only be removed by transferring the 
task of preventing it from national governments to an inter- 
national government ; (3) that this can only be done when a 
Constitution has been drafted for the peoples themselves to 
accept or reject; (4) that it is all important that British and 
still more that Dominion Ministers take a part in drafting such 
a Constitution, and that their failure to do so will be fraught 
with disaster to the world at large. 


Published To-day. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





Alternative to Serfdom 


J. M. CLARK 


“He writes as one who has given long thought to the deeper 
questions of modern society, who has weighed everything 
carefully and claims a sage maturity for his conclusions. There 
is no need to dispute this implicit claim . . . This is a dignified 
and honourable contribution to the subject. It is wise over a 
wide range of subjects, where it {s hard to avoid folly.”—The 
Times Literary Supplement. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
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“Talk of the Town,” and they describe things, such as the grave- 
yards in or near the Bowery and the Thirteenth Avenue which is 
really the twelfth, or events, such as the last day of the old Waldorf- 
Astoria and the arrival of the crippled Zeppelin at Lakehurst in 
October, 1928. They include occasionally (and incidentally) a 
funny remark or happening, but they are first and foremost miniature 
masterpieces of rapportage—quick demonstrations of how it should 
be done. On such things the success of the New Yorker is founded, 
but they are not very important and nobody is going to be excruciated 
by them. Then there is another long section entitled “ Soapland,” 
which is a brilliant report emerging from a solid year of research 
mm that insidious and disturbing element in the American housewife’s 
day the Soap Opera—the radio programmes sponsored mainly by 
soap companies and telling, year after year, the same old story of 
the triumphs of a good woman over domestic adversity. The nearest 
approach we have to them is the more serious type of comic strip 
in the newspapers, and that is quite near enough for safety. This 
mass produced slop is turned cut at a cost of thirty-five million 
dollars a year, and it is no laughing matter. There is something 
characteristic in the fact that Mr. Thurber is the sort of man who 
finds himself sitting for hours by the radio, unable to make the 
effort to go away and mildly surprised at himself for listening to 
such drivel. And this again the cruder critic of Thurber would no 
doubt pull under the large umbrella labelled “Funny.” All right, 
laugh if you must. But when you have stopped laughing—for it 
can’t go on being funny for ever—try to listen to what Mr. Thurber 
is saying. One more piece needs to be eliminated before we come 
to the kind of article and drawing for which this author has become 
famous. It is a short story called “Am Not I Your Rosalind ? ” 
which for sheer concentrated nastiness beats anything ever written 
even by Mr. John O'Hara. It is a story about four people getting 
drunk and tormenting each other—one of those bitter pieces which 
show how far Americans can go in savage self-criticism without, 
apparently, doing themselves or anyone else any good. 

This review, by the way, is not supposed to be an attack on 
Thurber. Nor is it an essay on types of humour. It is an attempt 
to get away from the sort of review of the latest Thurber book which 
doesn’t tell possible readers anything about it. And there is some- 
thing informative to be said about those lumpish drawings of mad 
women and thoughtful dogs, the story about how the lady got on 
to the bookcase or the seal behind the bed and the article on last 
year’s Presidential election called “The Dewey Dewey Fog.” 
Personally I have found it useful to apply to this book of prose the 
series of tests used by Dr. I. A. Richards in Practical Criticism 
for the understanding of verse. I apologise for using this collection 
f sledgehammers to crack this particular nut (if I may so put it 
without being misunderstood by Americans). The tests are, (1) what 
are the facts which Mr. Thurber describes, (2) what kind of emotion 
ym his part is conveyed to the reader, (3) what is Mr. Thurber’s 
attitude to the reader and (4) what is the full intention of his work ? 
The short answers are as follows. The facts described are the facts 
2uman confusion and animal incalculability. Sometimes Mr. Thurber 
describes himself. Sometimes he describes other people. The degree 
»*f confusion is about equal in both cases. On the whole I prefer the 
Less Alarming Creatures, such as the dogs, Bosman’s Potto, and the 
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Hopeless Quandary. The emotion conveyed is mild alarm. The 
attitude to the reader varies, but is most usually defensive, defiant, 
or abstracted. The intention of the work is pretty certainly to eara 
money. And Mr. Thurber really earns it, which is more than can 
be said for most of the people who review his books. For myself 
I am, as usual when I read Thurber, overwhelmingly repaid by the 
insane charm of these intensely American articles, those independent 
dogs, and the nightmare creatures like the Tantamount and the 
Living or Spitting Image. I don’t know how he keeps it up, 
Neither does he. One of his very best pieces is broken into—* We 
interrupt this programme to bring you a special message. Me, 
Thurber does not know how long he can keep this up. We repeat, 
Mr. Thurber does not know how long he can keep this up.” And 
the beauty of it is he really doesn’t. WALTER Tarun. 


A Philadelphia Character 


The Autobiography of Benjamin Rush: His Travels Through Lite 
together with his Commonplace Book for 1789-1813. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by George W. Corner. (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Oxford University Press. 32s. 6d.) 

Ir is rather with Boston tha1a with Philadelphia that we associate 

the development of personal views and attitudes to such a point 

that they make their owner a “character.” Dr. Benjamin Rush 
certainly reached that rank. He was thought, in his day, to be one 
of the greatest physicians in the world (a view most cordially endorsed 
by Dr. Rush). He played a great part in the foundation of the 

present medical school of the University of Pennsylvania ; he was a 

signer of the Declaration of Independence ; he was one of the fathers 

of “ Universalism” in religion, a devoted and intelligent enemy of 
slavery and the slave trade. He was also a mauvats coucheur, 

Professor Shryock has said of Rush that he learned from Franklin 

the “art of being agreeable.” If he did, he soon forgot it. 


No one could have a firmer conviction of intellectual and moral 
rightness than Dr. Rush. If we are to believe his own story, his 
professional life was one long exemplification of the sad truth: “Do 
a man a good turn and he'll never forgive you.” Philadelphia was 
full of these ingrates, doctors whom he had taught, patients whom 
he had saved. But only a few, a very few, errors in judgement were 
noted by Dr. Rush in writing this autobiography for his children— 
who refused to publish it. Nearly a century after his death a much 
“edited” version was published, but only today has the American 
Philosophical Society produced this elaborately edited edition. 


Of course the main interest of this book is for the American 
historian in general and the historian of American medicine in 
particular. But it has interest for the common reader, too. There 
is the account of Edinburgh in the brilliant morning of that city’s 
short career as the modern Athens. There are some admirable pen 
pictures of his fellow “signers ”—and there is a good deal of more 
or less conscious light thrown on human nature. Even under 
Mr. Bevan’s scheme, doctors will do well to ponder the reasons why 
Dr. Rush’s practice fell off (apart from the ignorant malignity of his 
brethren), “I once lost the business of a respectable and worthy 
family for several years by taking up a newspaper which lay upon 
a table and reading it while the lady of the house was giving me an 
uninteresting history of the case of one of her family.” It is to be 
hoped that medical schools today teach their students that, to the 
patient or his loved ones, there are no uninteresting cases—and that 
being a good listener is half the healing art. One of the critics of 
whom Dr. Rush ran foul was William Cobbett, who applied the 
crude test of results to Dr. Rush’s dramatic method of treating 
yellow fever—copious bleeding. Cobbett was forced to leave Phila- 
delphia, but Dr. Rush’s practice never recovered. 

The autobiography is edited with all that care and accuracy we 
have come to expect from American scholarship, but Dr. Corner 
has confused Lord Howe (the Admiral) with his brother Sir William 
Howe, the General (p. 119), and Bolingbroke was never, strictly 
speaking, “ Prime Minister ” (p. 143). But otherwise the most praise- 
worthy industry has been usefully applied. And Rush does come 
alive as a public-spirited, courageous, versatile man. Like most of 
his civilian colleagues in the Congress, he was willing to spend tens 
of thousands of lives to secure American independence, but unlike 
Messrs. Henry and Adams he at least saw some fighting as an army 
surgeon and, characteristically, got himself into a most violent row 
by trying to do something for the unfortunate American soldiers 
who found their own hospitals far more deadly than British bullets. 
No, Philadelphia is right to be proud of Dr. Rush, even if Cobbett 
was right and he helped yellow fever rather than hindered it. 

D. W. BroGan. 
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Durrell’s Poems 
On Seeming to Presume. By Lawrence Durrell. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


Tue Mediterranean summer is a more prolonged season of English 
poetry than the indigenous winter. The Italian sky is a roof for 
poetic heads in Lancashire, and poets of a North Sea neighbourhood 
write in the dialect of the lipsing, lapsing Aegean. So, for all its 
islands, temples, eternal vines, tin plates of olives, its static blueness, 
the work of Lawrence Durrell has an idiom and image singularly 
unforeign and a feeling natural: to the most moose-like Englishman. 
Durrell is a poet whose publication raised quite a fuss of praise. His 
last book, Cities, Plains and People, two years ago, was rocked in the 
cradles of the best reviews, which gives him now a certain security 
of hearing. Yet Durrell has not altogether sustained his first excel- 
lence and, however illogically, On Seeming to Presume is likely to 
come in for some abuse on account of previous merit shown. 

The gliding rhythms of his earlier poems are gone, the hand is 
heavier, the touch not so persuasive, the image less evocative. The 
two years have, as they say, broadened him in the beam a bit. His 
1946 book, for instance, had him in Alexandria: 

Here at the last cold Pharos between Greece 

And alJ I love, the lights confide 

A deeper darkness to the rubbing tide. 
But in 1948, again in Alexandria, it will soon be time— 

To let the Word Prime repose in its mode 

As yolk in its fort of albumen reposes, 

Contented by the circular propriety 

Of its hammock in the formal breathing egg. 
—which is a sure sign of his putting on weight, in the way that 
bullocks do, but poets, in their maturing, should not. Durrell has 
ceased to maintain the poetic equilibrium between word and argu- 
ment—he has allowed the argument to cripple the language. What, 
for example, could be a more exhausted, ill-used drudge of a word 
than “propriety” in the above context? In general, for the sake 
of an involved statement of ideas, he has sacrificed much of his 
previous gift of ear. 

This retreat from lyricism is, however, in part offset by the 
extension and elaboration of his thought. Like Auden he is think- 
ing in psychological terms, though with greater orthodoxy and less 
flair ; moreover, he lacks Auden’s talent for colloquialisms, which 
invest a remote vocabulary with a certain intimacy. Durrell makes 
no attempt to shore up his ideas into a philosophical system ; rather, 
he proceeds obliquely, by intimation ; he rarely announces and is 
altogether too subjectively preoccupied for unqualified statement. 
Nor has he the messianic optimism for the romantic’s simplification. 

Durrell alludes to the theory that art is self-reflection and, indeed, 
we suspect that this is his own view—that the artist can only create 
some aspect of himself, Nevertheless he is, though an egocentric of 
wide girth, paradoxically seeking a sort of exile from himself. Being 
born at all, it seems, is an eviction from man’s single home, the 
womb, and the doctor’s forceps are little less than the traditional 
crow-bar brigade. And afterwards, g stews,” 
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his “Elegy on the Closing of the French Brothels "—an obscure 
poem, which reveals about as much of itself as does a crocodile in 
swim—he chooses the unusual course of moralising over the suffer. 
ings of the male frequenters ; it is not Wilde’s pathetic Marionette 
the “frightened child,” who claims his attention, but the man 
waiting for the dawn, self-murdered, in a house that symbolises his 
pain and emotional bewilderment. All of which makes the Part- 
dedication to Henry Miller singularly inappropriate. 

Having, as it were, dismantled the heart, brain and not blood 
has become the driving power of Durrell’s work. It is a shift that 
puts him, willy-nilly, in the way of a danger awaiting all meta- 
physically preoccupied poets—of the poetic eye becoming merely 
a vague sort of intellectual focus. Thus an image may be chosen 
for some single quality, abstracted to serve one particular of the 
writer’s thought, whereas it confronts the reader in all its rich panoply 
of linked sensory attributes. Durrell generally selects his images by 
eye alone which, when image and object meet at a single visual 
point, may indeed light up his meaning; but sometimes other 
non-visual qualities obtrude themselves, distracting from his picture, 
making it blurred and contradictory, over-exposed. So in a line 
in which he writes of coconuts “broken, you think, from some 
great tree of breasts,” while he is exact enough visually and in the 
fact that both coconuts and breasts are lactiferous, the whole image 
collapses on touch—as any crowing infant might enlighten him, 
Again, in the same poem we have: 

. « - the curds 

Which drying on tongue or on moustache are tasteless 

As droppings of bats or birds... . 
It is difficult to believe that, even in the interest of poetic truth, 
Durrell has tasted both droppings ; he is surely, if inappositely, 
deducing taste from colour, seeing the dull, greyish-white substance 
as tasteless. Durrell, as might be expected, in view of his intellectual 
bias, uses a hight proportion of scientific and mathematical images, 
often with brilliant success—for instance, still describing coconuts 
he writes, “skulls of savages trepanned.” The mathematical 
references recur like dotted decimals—“ feverish total”; “ theorem 
for three hills ” ; “ the egg, the cone, the rhombus ” ; “ permutations 
of a rose,” and so on. 

Yet, for all his dusty torments and intellectual windings, Durrel 
is, probably, the most interesting of the young post-war poets ; and 
however regrettable may be the passing of his earlier, livelier phase 
—when even Rupert Brooke was a familiar, though an incongruous 
one—the present book shows a greater pertinence and elaboration 
of thought. It is a work in transit, whose wayside obscurities are 
still the gropings of an original mind. Finally, it should be said 
that what is perhaps his most attractive quality has survived all 
demolitions—his way of making, say, Homer or Aristarchus exist 
on the same plane of time as we. 

Sipping the terrible beat of time 

We talk about the past as if it were not dead 
—the historical dead support the living, the museum is a market 
place, the stone is gone from the sepulchre which is, itself, aa 
asylum for the living. H. A. L. Crate. 


Queen Victoria 

The Reign of Queen Victoria. By Hector Bolitho. (Collins. 16s.) 
Tue title of Mr. Bolitho’s new book is not happy. The book is not 
so much about the “reign” (which usually implies political history) 
as about contrasted characters, particularly those of the Queen and 
the Prince Consort, the method of their blending, and the gradual 
transference of authority from a stubborn wife to a more gifted 
husband. Of course, such a study cannot be conducted without 
frequent reference to the political events that shape any theory of 
sovereignty ; but success requires a suitable balance, and Mr. Bolitho 
introduces more than enough politics, thus cramping both biography 
and history. A biographer is less than fair to himself when he pro- 
vides too few occasions for the right use of trivialities of speech and 
act in his subjects ; these worked in neatly, though casually, as illus- 
trations may reveal character with point and brilliance ; but treated 
only as facts for record they may remain trivialities. 

The new material, however, justifies a book which expands and 
revises all that Mr. Bolitho has written before on Queen Victoria. 
And he fairly remarks that his own judgement has grown, and that 
the death of the last of Queen Victoria’s children has relieved him 
of the embarrassment of seeming to use gifts of information 
ungraciously. The communications of an anonymous descendant 
the Duke of Kent (Queen Victoria’s father), who for years lived Is 
Canada with his mistress, Madame de St. Laurent, are very interest- 
ing. The Duke was liked and respected by the Canadians, who were 
evidently indulgent to any sort of morganatic arrangement, and when 
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he and Madame de St. Laurent stood as godparents at a baptism 
“the Bishops did not feel called upon to object.” The Duke’s 
subsequent royal marriage in England gave him and the Duchess the 
opportunity to invent such social services as have been continued and 
immensely developed by the Royal Family ever since. 

Queen Victoria was apparently more in love with Prince Albert 
in the early days than he with her, but just as he gently remoulded 
her political and social prejudices so did she inspire him to a much 
deeper affection than had seemed likely in one who lived by rules 
of duty and honour rather than of emotion and romance. Prince 
Albert never had the gallant art of a born lover, and this may explain 
why the Queen was captivated, in her innocent way, by the elaborate 
attentions of Napoleon III and the tinsel flatteries of Disraeli. If 
only the Prince Consort had lived longer he would have interpreted 
Gladstone to her, as he had already interpreted Peel; and would 
have led her to the discovery that in Gladstone she had the most 
valuable of all the political champions of the throne. Gladstone 
had an almost mystical respect for the efficacy of monarchy in binding 
together scattered and diverse peoples, and it was his party alone 
which could conceivably have drifted into republicanism. As it is, 
readers must endure the discomfort of reading the unceasing snubs 
and reproaches with which the Queen greeted Gladstone’s patient 
and courteous, but all too lengthy, expositions of his motives. 

Prince Albert comes out better than ever from Mr. Bolitho’s new 
survey. No doubt Baroness Lehzen earned her eclipse by tiresome 
jealousy, but it was time that the memory of Baron von Stockmar 
should be honourably revived, as it is in this book. If he was as 
sententious as Polonius he was quite as wise. He never ceased to 
preach that the British Constitution was a mode! of liberty and justice, 
completely fitted for universal use then and in the future ; and that 
the popularity of monarchy could be advanced only by exemplary 
family life in the rulers. How far-seeing and right he was! 


J. B. ATKINS. 


Mediaeval Documents 


Studies in the Public Records. By V.H. Galbraith. (Nelson. 6s. 


TIME was when the format of a book gave some indication of what 
a reader might find, or might be deluded into expecting to find, 
within ; the present intermingling of austerity, utility and luxury 
productions makes it quite impossible to forecast from appearance. 
Certainly the unwary purchaser would, never suspect that in this 
booklet, looking for all the world like the reprint of a handy guide, 
there lay concealed the Ford Lectures of the present Regius Professor 
of *‘Aodern History at Oxford, giving an authoritative account of 
the methods of the mediaeval Chancery and Exchequer and of the 
origins and early growth of administrative documents, reversing the 
classical doctrines of Round and Maitland on Domesday Book and 
settling the business of Magna Charta. 

It is a book which only the Regius Professor could have written ; 
in easy familiarity with the Record Office, its treasures and its lore 
is combined with the more familiar academic knowledge of political 
and constitutional history, and the whole is presented in a direct, 
vivid and often sparkling manner which brings the reader nearer 
to the writer’s “ off the record” manner of lecture-room and fireside 
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than any of his previous books—which is as much as to say that jit 
is stimulating and allusive while at the same time imposing jin jj, 
grasp of difficult technical questions and its flashes of insight 

The reader who is not a mediaevalist need not blench at the 
title. He is broken in gently by the first two chapters, which give 
briefly but clearly an account of the public records and their worth 
Probably many mediaevalists will be secretly grateful to see exactly 
what a chirograph was, why an indenture was so called, and wherein 
lay the appropriateness of the term “feet of fines.” So much 
indeed, of information, vivacious comment and careful scholarship 
is packed into the book that a casual reviewer cannot hope wj 
summarise it, but he may be allowed to call attention to the account 
of Henry III’s practical joke on a fine day off Ushant (p. 77), to 
the piece of detective work on the two Shropshire knives (p. 53), 
and to one or two of the obiter dicta such as that where mediaeval 
history is called “perhaps the most severe historical discipline to 
which anyone can submit himself,” or this other, that “ sconer or 
later the historical student who means business must turn to the 
primary sources in their original form.” 

Meanwhile the professional historian will take note, along with 
much besides, of the re-affirmation of Professor Galbraith’s view 
of the origin and composition of Domesday, of his insistence on the 
development of Chancery and Exchequer records before the Con- 
quest, and of his account of the pre-history and subsequent fortunes 
of Magna Charta. Finally, the present reviewer cannot help feeling 
that the phrase (p. 50) “ Archbishop Lanfranc’s undoubted forgeries ” 
is at least ambiguous if not provocative, and he does not feel certain, 
in spite of the marvellous production of the Siamese chancery (p. 34), 
that this is a real analogy of the “ exotic” language of many Saxon 
charters. Are they not akin to Akdhelm’s style, and both derived 
from Celtic sources ? Davip KNow tes. 


ry : 
Che Black Country and the White 
By Phil Drabble. (Robert Hale. 15s. 

THIS volume in the County Book Series is packed with interest. The 
author has a deep knowledge of the county and its people, although 
I suspect he is more at home in the Black Country than in North 
Staffs. He rightly divides the county into two parts, and stresses the 
differences, as well as the similarities, between the people. The men 
of the White Country are mortally offended when North Staffs is 
confused with the Black Country and they are not ashamed of the 
white powdery clay on the clothes of the potter that gives the name, 

Mr. Drabble has an intense affection for Staffordshire men, and 
writes of the countryside with deep understanding. He describes 
Castle Ring on Cannock Chase, 

“The solitude seems almost personal then ; pigeons (quicety-cocks, 
we call them) come sweeping over the hill, to go clattering to roost 
in the woods below, and the sky is quite empty now they have gone; 
the rabbits, frolicking round the edge of the wood, freeze at the 
chattering warnings of an old cock blackbird, wishing bad luck to the 
night’s first marauding stoat or cat; and, as likely as not, the very 
isolation will be emphasised by the eerie ribaldry of a woodpecker 
down below in the Bean Desert Park.” 

This volume makes no pretence to be a guide book. The chapters 
on early history, dialect and superstition were most to my liking, 
and the author has a more intimate understanding of the industries 
of South Staffs than he has of pottery manufacture. No attempt 
is made to hide a nostalgia for the past or criticism of the present. 
Mr. Drabble does not like Governments or local authorities or 
officials or gamekeepers, but no Staffordshire man does. I am glad 
he writes of Staffordshire hospitality as he does, for there are no 
folk so hospitable in Britain and none more uniquely independent 
of mind. 

A comprehensive account is given of strange remedies for the 
cure of illness. Many of them are, I think, degenerate practices of 
what Paracelsus taught, particularly that of “mummia.” The 
comfrey leaf is widely used for poulticing and to encourage the 
healing of wounds, and it is only recently that the analytical chemist 
has shown us that it contains as much allantoin as the umbilical 
cord of a newly born child. The author deplores the passing of 2 
dialect whose roots are in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. I once heard 
Sam Clowes, the Member for Hanley, welcome fraternal delegates 
from the pottery industry in America. He spoke for an hour, and 
Chaucer would have understood all he said. The American potters 
understood none of it, but were greatly impressed. 

The book is well printed and the photographic illustrations are 
attractive. If the whole series is as good as this volume on Stafford- 
shire, the publishers have conferred a boon on the public. 

B. Stross. 
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Autocrat and Judge 


Yankee from Olympus: The Story of Justice Holmes and His 

Family. By Catherine Drinker Bowen, (Benn. 25s.) 
OLIveR WeENDELL HOLMES, greater son of an immensely popular 
father, was born in 1841 and served for twenty years as a judge 
of the Massachusetts Supreme Court. Transferred at sixty to the 
U.S. Supreme Court, he adorned that famou; tribunal for a further 
thirty years, enjoying a unique position in W.shington. He died 
at 94, the most honoured American jurist of the century. Here 
was a career of extraordinary fulfilment ; and yet, if judged by the 
evidence of this book alone, its most singular feature would seem 
to be that for the greater part of fifty years the Judge was hampered 
by the Autocrat. 

The Holmes and Wendell families were interwoven with half the 
famous septs of the Bay State. Boston for them was literally the 
hub and Harvard College almost a family preserve. The elder of 
these namesakes was much more than a literary man. For 35 years 
he was professor of anatomy. His early work was of inestimable 
value by reason of pioneer research in puerperal fever and untiring 
efforts towards prevention. By the Autocrat and its successors he 
conquered the English-speaking world, and at his death it was 
remarked that among the innumerable tributes the warmest were 
those from England. Miss Bowen reveals little admiration for him 
after the creative stage in medicine. His egoism and garrulity are 
too much for her. She portrays him as a possessive parent 
incessantly watchful and admonitory. 

The son was finishing at Harvard when the Civil War began. 
He had three years in the field and was three times wounded, twice 
almost mortally. This experience shaped his thought. In spirit he 
was a soldier to the end. The Autocrat was outrazed when he went 
to the Harvard Law School. No lawyer, said he, could ever be 
a great man. Wendell at first found the work horrifyingly dull, and 
he made no mark in his Boston practice. Soon, however, he was 
caught by the history and philosophy of law and became completely 
absorbed. His treatise on the Common Law, immediately acclaimed 
in England, opened the door to the State Supreme Court. Holmes 
on the bench was always stimulating. He admired the English 
tradition of extempore delivery, being contemptuous of American 
delays and verbatim citations. He had wit and style. A Holmes 
judgement, as often as not, was an essay in social philosophy with 
a liberal scattering of maxims. Some of these had passed into 
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currency before his removal to Washington in 1902—as, for example, 


“The life of the law is not logic but experience.” 

He owed his promotion to Theodore Roosevelt, who was looking 
for an eminent ally in the campaign of “ trust-busting.” Holmes 
administered the shock of voting with the narrow “ conservative ” 
majority in the first test case against a great combine. Bigness, he 
affirmed, was not in itself illegal. The duty of the court was to 
declare the law of the land and to interpret the constitution. As 
the years went on, the long series of Holmes’s dissenting judgements 
led the Press to label him the Great Dissenter, which he held to 
be absurd. His principle was consistently applied; he had no 
pleasure in writing objections. But there was no denying the total 
effect. His conception of law as the bulwark of a free people, the 
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Includes The Father, Miss Fulia, The Dance of Death, Gustavus 
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vital organ of an ever-changing and expanding society, foung 
undeviating expression in this noble exemplar of the New England 
spirit. 

If one had been asked to name a great American least likely to 
be made the subject of a fictional life, Justice Holmes would hays 
been perhaps the first to come to mind. The materials are abundant 
and of endless fascination—letters, friendships, and the brillian: 
record of the house in Eye Street. Miss Bowen knows it alj— 
together, of course, with the wealth of the Holmes-Pollock corre. 
spondence, to which she devotes little space. She has preferred 
the novelised form, and for that her talent is manifestly well suited, 
and a title that may seem rather inapt. A full and straight 
biography of the great justice is a necessity. Meanwhile Mis; 
Bowen’s bright chronicle is by no means undeserving of its milliog 
sale in America. S. K. Ratcuirre, 


Fiction 
There Were Three Men. By Helen Beauclerk. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
a By Mary McCarthy. Horizon Prize Short Novel. (Horizon. 
2s. Od.) 
Absent Without Leave. By Alan Jenkins. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 
Both Your Houses. By Philip Gibbs. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 
By the Lake. By Kay Dick. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 


THOSE fashionable suggestions that the novel as an art form is 
dead will remain academic as long as it keeps to its proper task, the 
interpretation of life. Life changes and develops ; and the novel, a 
sensitive and selective record of the way in which people meet 
life’s demands, must change and develop too, Sensitive and selec- 
tive ; design is necessary as well as insight. Without design, the 
conscious selection of what matters, interpretation will be blurred 
and partial. 

Miss Beauclerk is strong in insight, weak in design. There Were 
Three Men has brilliant flashes of illumination, like an electric train 
grinding out sparks in the darkness. I do not remember anywhere 
a better picture of obsession than that of Paul’s mother, unconsciously 
resolved on death as the only way to reach his feelings and be 
revenged on him. Dr. Loggett urges her to have the operation which 
should save her. She retorts that her heart will not stand it. He 
assures her that her heart is perfectly sound, and suggests that her 
life is too closely bound up with Paul’s. Instantly she sees him as 
her enemy. He and Paul want to force her to undergo the opeta- 
tion, .so that she shall die at once ! Throughout these scenes, and 
those between Paul and his mother, Miss Beauclerk exposes the 
mother-nerve with an understanding which I cannot over-praise. 
The unhappy fool Mrs. Hanwell becomes a universal figure, and our 
understanding of life is deepened. If all had been on this level, 
we should be acclaiming a masterpiece. 

But the three men are by no means so clearly drawn. They are 
little more than nails on which to hang the portraits of the women. 
Dr. Loggett, the clearest of them, is observed rather than under- 
stood ; Mr. Ashcot is shadowy, and Paul is two-dimensional. Isabel 
is clear enough, but we know all about her quite early in the story. 
There is only one attractive character, Susan, and I believe this 
is as much a weakness as the hold-all shapelessness of the book and 
its over-profusion of detail ; for character shines by contrast, and 
more than one good deed is necessary to illumine this particular 
naughty world. But at her best Miss Beauclerk is magnificent. 

Miss McCarthy describes her short and piercing fantasy as 4 
landscape with figures. The fable is slight. A number of intelligent 
Americans, nearly all of them city-bred, withdraw from rumours of 
war to a mountain and found their small select Utopia. The writing 
is close, and demands our full attention. There is little narrative; 
the most dramatic incident is the arrival of some trespassers to pick 
strawberries. The book depends on its insight and the texture of 
the writing. Both are remarkable. It is a study of civilised uneasi- 
ness, of embarrassment, perplexity, inhibited good will, dislike, but 
chiefly embarrassment. Everybody is trying much too hard. The 
characters are worried by their awareness of other people but quite 
unable to meet them sympathetically on any common ground. They 
are sensitive only in order to reject. Anyone who recognises this 
state of mind will be very happy with The Oasis. It is brilliant if 
a little chilly ; and, sentence by sentence, the writing is a joy. I shall 
be eager to see how Miss McCarthy’s gifts develop. 

Absent Without Leave offers as great a contrast as can well be 
imagined, An able piece of work, ably carried out, it does not 80 
much interpret life as make an irreverent and happy running com- 
mentary. “Running” is accurate. The hero, chafing against a9 
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unpleasant sergeant and an even more unpleasant company com- 
mander, lets his temper get the better of him, is put under close 
arrest and deserts. After a pilgrimage over half the world he 
becomes involved in the invasion of Italy, distinguishes himself, 
and is recommended for a commission. There is every likelihood 
that all records of his previous misdeeds are lost. 

This cheerful tale, which includes adventures of many kinds, keeps 
up a tremendous pace from start to finish. A great deal easier 
to read than The Oasis, it nowhere attempts subtlety, and takes its 
characters as it finds them. So, very soon, do we, and it is no 
surprise to find that a Maharanee is really called Miss Bridlington 
and carries her love of home to unusual lengths in welcoming her 
fellow-countrymen. The story’s aim is entertainment, and it packs 
much shrewd observation into its riotous course. 

For years now Sir Philip Gibbs has specialised in the writing of 
romances with a topical setting. 

“ He’s the son of a Labour Member—a most objectionable man 
who has the impertinence to criticise Mr. Churchill and talk disgust- 
ing nonsense in the B.B.C. discussions, as he did the other night. 
What will the world say if they hear that the daughter of Lord 
Bramley is going to marry the son of that man? It would drag 
down your father’s name to the dirt. . . . I appeal to your love for 
your dear father, whose name stands very high in England—and the 
world.” 

Thus Lady 
replies : 

“Mother, you’re hopelessly old-fashioned ! You're 
terms of the mid-Victorian era! I expect you to use 
meésalliance! Don’t you know that caste has gone?” &c. 

a fair idea of the conflict which is recorded in Both 
Sir Philip does not so much interpret life as project 
1 picture, nostalgic, gentle, dignified, of a lost world. He can record 
the gestures of the present, but his understanding and his love are 
with the past. Both Your Houses will be well liked by his many 
admirers. 

The last novel on our list is written to a theory. Flaubert once 
said he would like a book of which the subject was only incidental, 
a book about nothing but itself, qui se ttendrait de lui-méme par la 
force interne de son style, comme la terre sans étre soutenue se tient 
en l’air. By the Lake is a study of atmosphere, sensitive, intelligent, 
conscientious. 

“ Suddenly embarrassed, Robert backed away from her black 
satin and asked for his toys. They laughed at him and with him, 
ind he remembered he had hurt his knee jumping down the three 
steps of the Paris-Geneva express at the Customs that morning and 
wondered how he could get them to ask him if it still hurt... . 

“Yvonne, who every day at the end of her afternoon classes would 
come to Guillaume’s atelier and bring to that long room all the silver 
threads of tenderness. 

Miss Dick gives us grace, subtlety, surprises—as when one 
character’s choice of a sweetheart is described as a racial error of 
taste—and some writing which is listening to its own voice. She 
also gives a great deal of pleasure, in a novel that is bravely true 
to its programme. A. G. STRONG. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


WirHouT any solid support markets are following their traditional 
course in a period of economic readjustment—a gentle Slide. 
Although there is no serious pressure to sell, jobbers are in no mood 
—nor can they afford—to take much stock on their books, and prices 
are marked down with few shares changing hands. Against the 
background of dividend limitation—even on less rigid lines—and 
falling profits over a widening field, I think it is much too soon to 
look for any sustained improvement in industrial Ordinary shares, 
This is a time for maintaining a fairly liquid position and fo, 
concentrating on liquidation stocks. 

City hopes that the award of the arbitration tribunal set up to 
decide the compensation payable to the Cable and Wireless group 
of companies would not be less than £30 million have proved to be 
on the cautious side. The £32,195,000 award given by Lord Uthwatt 
and his two colleagues is up to the most optimistic forecasts and 
must be interpreted as a fair recognition of the net maintainable 
revenue of the undertaking. It is relevant to point out that if the 
Government had applied Stock Exchange prices as its yardstick for 
taking over this group, the compensation payable would have been 
something in the neighbourhood of £25 million. Since the take- 
over was announced, the Ordinary stock of Cable and Wireless 
(Holding) has more than doubled in value as its potentialities and 
the strength of the underlying assets have been more widely 
recognised. 


CABLE GROUP PROBLEMS 


With commendable speed, the Treasury has created and issued to 
the various companies in the Cable and Wireless group the equiva- 
lent in Government stock to the compensation award. Instead of 
creating a new special security, as has been done in previous nationa- 
lisation schemes, the Government has chosen to use two series of 
Savings Bonds, both of which command a ready market on the 
Stock Exchange, as the compensation medium. These Bonds have 
been handed over to the undertakings concerned in the proportions 
appropriate to their shareholdings in Cable and Wireless Limited, 
the operating company. It now remains for Sir Edward Wilshaw 
and his co- directors to formulate reorganisation plans for the group 
as a whole which will command the approval of all classes of 
stockholders. 

The problem will be far from easy, in that the holding company 
has a highly-geared capital structure in which a large block of 5} per 
cent. Cumulative Preference stock ranks ahead of a relatively small 
issue of Ordinary capital. A further complication arises out of the 
fact that the holders of the 3} per cent. Cumulative Preference stock 
of the Eastern Telegraph Company rank equal with the Ordinary 
stock of that concern in a liquidation. This means that if Eastern 
Telegraph is wound up Preference stockholders might receive some- 
thing over £200 for each £100 nominal, which would involve a 
proportionate reduction in the pay-off price for the Ordinary stock 
which is held by Cable and Wireless (Holding). To reconcile the 
various conflicting interests will require the wisdom of a Solomon, 
but it is fortunate that the satisfactory compensation award at least 
gives the directors something to play with. 


STOCKS TO HOLD 


I should expect that in the coming reorganisation scheme 
Preference stockholders in Cable and Wireless (Holding) will receive 
at least £130 and that Eastern Telegraph Preference stockholders 
will get something more than the £130 at which the stock is now 
quoted in the market. The value of the Ordinary stock in the hold- 
ing company is difficult to assess, in that there seems to be no likeli- 
hood that this concern will be wound up. The directors have already 
made it plain that they intend to carry on business as a large-scale 
investment trust, whose capital will be adjusted to future income 
expectations. I see no good reason, however, why such a plan should 
be inconsistent with a substantial return of capital to Cable and 
Wireless (Holding) Ordinary stockholders. At the present level of 
£236 this stock should not be sold 
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it cellars, or ‘salts’, were most important 

picces of household plate in medieval times 

en objects of great artistic value, they also 

id considerable social significance. Pictured 

t right is a XVth century Salt, now at All 
souls College, Oxford. 
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PRAISE OF 
MONEY 





The great virtue of money is not that it stands for food and 
clothes and houses and all sorts of other things, but that it stands 
for the choice of them. If in return for his services a man were 
fed, clad and housed, however adequately, he might yet be a 
slave. Given money instead, he is by comparison a free man: 
for despite curtailments of spending power, he can apportion 
his income in a huge variety of ways according to his desires and 
conscience. He can change his life by changing his expenditure. 
Money is, therefore, a potent weapon of liberty. Of course, 
one: can have too little of it, or too much, but that is another 
matter. 


If money is no less than a symbol of freedom, it must be treasured 
against the day of its use. And the St. Pancras Building Society 
which devotes all money entrusted to it to the purposes of its 
socially helpful enterprise, is a good place of lodging ; for shares 
in the Society do not depreciate. They are readily withdrawable, 
and meanwhile they yield the attractive return of two-and-a- 
quarter per cent. per annum free of tax. 


For fuller 
service of the Society, enquirers should send for a 


information about the investment 


copy of the “Guide for Investors” (2d. post free.) 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
For Social Saving 
105, PARKWAY, N.W.1. 


Managing Director—Eric BALES 


























Te light up but never to flare up, to puff 
but never to blow, to smoke but never 
to burn—this is the wisdom of the man 
who packs his pipe with Balkan Sobranie. 
He hides irritation in the smoke clouds, 
he sees more clearly through the smoke 
rings, he finds answers to the unsolvable 
in its aroma. And when so much discord is 
= piping up, he has the sense to light up and 
he pipe down... 
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PERSONAL | Leootan Lro., (SP.51), Union Hse., La’ds 2 its various courses-Staff Journalism, Short during the academic year 1949- 50: Ba, 
TEW COUPON FREE BARGA:NS Story, Poetry, Radio Plavs. New courses in | 4 scholarships of 8 months and ‘4 ha 
A BOARDROOM. PRESENTATION OR |; L Lengths 1 on hi Linen (a) English History ind English Literature ships of 4 months "ZECH( sLovans 
FAMILY PORTRAIT painted from | 13 ft 27 in. approx each; (b) | Reduced fees Free book from Prospectus scholarships of 9 eaead hs Demeen 
” photograph Details trom the prin- | 6 ft 6 in. x 52 in each 2, Derr., LONDON ScHooL oF JouRNALISM, 57, scholarships of 6-10 Ang, 
agents tor Royai Academicians, Haus | Cream Calico, 7 ft. x 2 6d. each Gordon Square. London, W.C.1 MUSeum (Centre National de la Recherche scan 
Gall e 6-7. Old Bond St... W.1 Grey Linen Boxed Mattress Cases, 6 ft. xX 4574 fique), 2 research fellowships of 10 enti 
DDRESSED notepaper, 900, 18/0, 1,000 2 ft. 3 in., 205. each. Carr. free. Blue | N ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. CLArKe Geamany, 4 scholar s of 12 monte 
ws 30/6; post ires. Sampies on request.— Grey Cotton Blankets, 68 in. x 88 In., a Haut, Lo Wine Office Court, Fleet | tenable at Cologne iiverst a :) ( 
LE, Enniskillen, Northern Ireland, | 27s. 6d. pr. Carr. Is. 6d. Satisfaction or St.. E.C.4 Miinster University) Ne HERLANDS™ 
saving Suis Overcoats money back.-.H. Conway, Lip. (Dept. 451), \ UST WE STARVE? asks Elspeth Huxley scholarships of 10 months ‘awards U 
equal to new from 100s.; list 139-143 Stoke Newington High St.. | 4 in a brilliant :eview of two books on also be made for shorter periods): Sw, may 
unes need highest grade super London, N.16 | the pressing world problem of food and 3 scholarships of 8 months Only Bn 
WALKER'S SCIENTIFIC ‘LURNING EW Pure White Silk Parachutes 16 waste in JoHNn O'LONDON’S WFEKLY, out to- subjects who are members of B tah 
Works, Lra., Ilford Lane, a panels, each’ panel 36 in at base, ja’ Among other features, Hamilton Fyfe iniversities or colleges are igible 4 
(Dept. 76) } sepering to 1 in, and 84 in. long: | Par., criticises Shaw’s new book, “* Sixteen Self final awards will be made 
and FuRNIsSHING.—A_ choice 4 Par Vs Whole Par., 95s Ex Sketches.’ and Mary Crosbie reviews a Governments and univer 
of Georgian chairs, easy Naval Hammocks,  capeertte with ropes, ete new Ameri can Roman Catholic writer, Closing dates for appl 
dining-tables bureaux, tallboys, perfect mdition l4s. each New Sisal ather Fe Available everywhere, 3d March 18th: Netherlands, 
sian rugs, murrors, ornamental String Hammock 12s. each New Ground VY PE WRITING All MSS. speedily and countries, March sl 
s¢ porcelain and ivories, cut Sheets. 78 in. x 36 in double texture, 15s | efficiently cxecuted First five thousand obtainable from any Britt 
et Inspection invited WILLIAM each New triped Deck Chair Canvas, words at is. 6d. per thousand, second five in the United Kingdom or by post, quarts pers 
t. Lro., Sloane Square, 5.W.1 Tel.;: | 18 tn. wide Green, Orange, 5s. lid. yd. | thousand at is. 3d. per thousand, remainder stamped addressed envelope being enclosed late | 
Sloane 8141 Post free. Money back guarantee.— Premier at ls. per thousand.—Castte TYPrWRITING for reply, from EpvucaTion Dtvisiow Tas spree 
i] RITISH - AMERICAN FELLOWSHIP Drapery Co. (Dept. 36), 113, Church St., | AGENCY, 3, Sinnock Sq., Hastings, Sussex Britisn Councit, 3, Hanover St Londoa, stall 
welcomes the support of all interested | London. N RITE FOR PROP IT.— Mak extra , hig 
in Anglo-American reiations Talks, films, | RDIN NARY writing at 100-120 words | \ income by article and short story TPYHE Otp Vic THeatre ScHoor.—Cor 
monthiy News-Letter, correspondence with erminute. All languages Test lesson writing. R.I “tudents have sold work in. Acting, Technical Production and 
USA ete Details from Secretaat, | 3d WTTONS SPEEDWORDS (551), 92-3, Great to over 1.500 different publications Com- | Stage Design | Applic ations now considered 
BAF 24, Cadogan Gardens, S.W.3 Russell Street, W.C.1 pletely individual postal tuition—by suc- for 1949-50 Courses.-Prospectus on appli. 
—— SUFFERER (48994) Poor JRESENT-DAY STRAIN.— Particulars cessful journalists—for every type of writer. cation to the. School Secretary, Ola AD 
* widow (64), living alone, in urgent | regarding Training in Relaxation com- Many students earn while learning. Theatre, Waterloo Rd London, SE 
need of finapcial assistance Please help bined with rest in beautiful and peaceful | Moderate fees Send for free booklet.— r — TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL ‘Con. 
; to care for het This is but one of | surroundings within easy reach Londen. Tue Recent INstirute (Dept. 85S). Palace . South Molton Street, Wie 
man sad cases for which funds are | can be had tre om Secretary, Langley Rise, Gate, London, W.8 (Founded 1919.) May. 5 ™ 
reently needed Jewellery welcomed and ing’s Langle | [J NIvERsiTy, OF LONDON INSTITUTE 
sold. Nationa Society ror Cancer Reiser ne . ARM COLOU iad Send Mum OF EDUCATION AND INSTI 
Dept. G.7), 47, Victoria St.. S.W anc ad arm intie — lac Spemenes by | . - a | OF CHILD HEALTH.-A Course in 
*OMMON WEALTH HEALTH AND | post CWO. 6 EDUCATIONAL Care, from October, 1949, until Cul 
( TUBERCULOSIS CONFERENCE auly HEATHERBELL Nurserirs St “heen, Cornwall. | of June, 1950, has been arranged for th 
ith to 8th, at Central Hall, S.W.1. Speakers I ENEW-WEAR, | rD turn Men's and | DMINISTRATIVE and Secretarial who are already qualified and experien 
m all aspects of Tuberculosis Ope: Ladies’ suits oats. costumes, from | 4 Careers throu gh training at in some aspect of the care of children 
doct all interested itn  pre- 110/-. Also repairs alteratt ons cleaning Gooric’s CoL.ece, rkwright Rd N W. 3 who desire to undertake a broader study ft 
3s. for 4 days.— ete. Call or writ 15 am Palace Ham. 5986. Good px found for all quali- with a view to taking up posts of a senior RI 
RETARY GENERAL, National Boed. 5, Wi oyal Mews) hed students. Resident and day students and supervisory character in the field of P 
the Prevention of Tuber- bbey 7348 = - l AVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland Child Care or concerned w ass 
ilo Tavistock House North, W.C.1 MOKE--To Your Heart's Content. The | Park, W.11.—Individual Tuition for | of tutors in thi T seni 
YOUPON FREE BARGAINS.--Lengths bJ perfect Herbal ., smoking Mixture is Examinations Navy Special Entry, Army ourse will be en 
( 12 {t. x 2 ft.. perfect condition: (a) Heath & Heather's No 64. It costs Is. 8d Entrance (new , M.B.. Higher circumstances W! 
Natural Shade Linen, 17s, each; (b) White ber 4 oz. Packet and ts a blend of finest and School Cer Matricula- jovernment of ' 
Cotton Duck, 15s. each: (c) White Cotton, | ‘ vality British herb Send 1s. 8d. for a tion, Univ and Scholarships tudents to take the course —Particulary Louse 
20s. each. Carr. free. New_ Dyed Linen, packet of No 64 to Hearn & Heatner, Lrp., Successes "48 -Navy and forms ot applic ation may be obtained cuarte 
Greet Rose, Blue, Gold, 38 in. width, Alban No. G.22, herb Specialists, St Executive ai Marit Ist. Sand- from Miss E. M. Garpner. Head of the my 
¥s. 4d 1. Carr. Is Money back guaran 'TAMPS g he ; . hurst 3 place Tel Pat = 7437 De partment rad Child Devel pment Instl- W a 
tee PREMIER Drarery Co. «Dept. 11), 113, S Cc ro B & nee of Georgian YENEVA SUM) SC ‘HOU ‘At the ite of Education, Malet St.. W.C Com- 
London, N.16 Aner —~ many searce. all 1d. each.— Ww our t Fourteen days, Aug. 22nd pl ted applications should be returned not 
NX EP TIONAL OPPOR TUNITY FOR Watt ad CHEESEMAN. 16, Addiscombe Rd to Sept ! Subject: The Swiss ter than March 25th 
ELD ERLY GENTLEFOLK A few ad, : ae Jemocract 0 and recreational activi- We EST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL— 
il ava lable for permanent (Tel 127 ties are giver t nence so that members FTTON HALL TRAININ COLLEGE roa 
reside n th wely Somerset Country ts ft pecia may be lose tou the Pa Art AND Drama 1 “oll 
House Grand views spacious grounds, From 15/- life of the community All-in cost, from open at Bretton Hall, nes 
ever mode mfort. no staf? worries, est Two Southampton and bacx. £29 10s. Detatls September, 1949. and will 
wn f ture may be brought From ired as ELL, Rise Lodge. Dawlish, Devon training for men and m ds 
£6 6 o £10 1s Apply, Proprietress, . I OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, et wishing to specialise in the teac hing PP 
Nynehead Court neton, Som authors | Postal Tuition for Lond. Matric Spec musk art and dri ame Applications are < ‘ 
| EET STREET. “JOU RNALIST wunder- me study | Entr.. B.A B.Sc. BSe. Econ B.Com., nvited for the following post (a) Senree ealtl 
akes world-wide Press Representation Bly'on, | LL B., B.D., Degrees. Diplomas, Sch. Cert., LECTURER IN Musi woman) to act @ be at 
und Editorial Publicity for individuals, HS.C.. et Low fees, instalments.—Pros- Vice-Principal Candidates should posses -<9 
business firms or organisations Descrip- pectus, C. D. Parxer, M.A... LL.D., Dept a degree in music or equivalent qualifics- td 
t er ire @ speciality Write Box B.03. WOLSEY HALL OXFORD (Est. 1894) tion and experience both in schools and catlo’ 
416B NTER BSc (Econ ).—Day courses for training colleges is cesirable. (b) Lectuam ‘ 
«OR, MANAGING DIRECTORS. Modern famot ; | external students in small groups and IN Musi ‘ enree 
I NTERCOM System and Master Station ey 3 hor and | by private tutorials, Opening date for | considerable vlog. ods 
heigh ontrol increases staff er AL Earn Ar ScnHoot | groups, January 17th Tutorials at any | ments in the teaching of music in 8¢ aaity 
operatior ves pounds of time at Chari: meaetey, Lip House 19, | time Also other Inter. Exams and all desirable (c} @ENIOR __Lecronea i” 5 ob 
rental cost of iow st f nes weekly. Geared 90) G - ss Rd . 2 (Dept. | Civil Service Exams.--Apply, Secretary. EpucATION, Candidates sho possess 
t ) own needs..-Write for Booklet *‘On | emits Come ended by tors and | peeias Bhs 54 Hyde Par Gate, S.W.7. | r , and espetien es table Lg 
he Captatr Bridge to Mopern rLs- | Ae P . PS. 655 ining students, most of whom w Dl 
pn Ty ee OP ee a Ry por PRICES patd for Gold Watches MAYFAIR, SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. to posts in seccndary schools. (@ 
enham Court Rd. London, W.1. | = monds, Jewellers ny condition 4 57, Duke Street. W.1 provides train- Senior LectTyrer IN ART AND Crarts. Appll- 
PI EUSton 3994/5 Ree He — "A fer , = or s ing for High Grade Sec retarl al Posts. Few conte should nate . A.T.D. or —_ ao 
YRENC NO JEG NGLIS 7 ~~ : chester vacancies left for 1949 ifications Teaching experience wt a 
I ~ talised Srvate “tal tor by. corre: Sig + wh ee wa. marriage | ee EY CENTRE oF * LEARNING AND | s and Primary Schools and Traine jf Lendor 
{ e Exper enced Tutor prepares set nt an and legactes LEISURE Week-end and mid-week ( TY 
Turor, 64 Finchley Ct., London, N.3 advan arranged f per cent p.a N 11-14: Great Booxs, The 
I PAR‘ ELS of food lothin and GLAZIER AND S NS (FE 1760 Props A course centred round G 
nedicines for your friends and relations | GEAZIER AND Sons 4 Mount 5t : F ragedies and some of the LECTURER IN Sencuisn. “tall the above 
abroad Write for particuiars, catalogues, | Park ua e. Lond MAYfair 3159 great English and French novels in which except (a) are open to men and womea 
to AguaRIUS TRADING Company, Ltp., 2, Tito the clash and development of ¢ a candidates Salaries in accordance with 
Beaconsfield Terrace Road, London, W.14 »DOLER +; TO G tANDS ATHERS flock | the main theme. March 15 scales for Teaching Staffs of Training 
YIFT PARCELS —You can send Tea our Services etings and Clubs 29-April 1: Tars ENGLAND. 1 . with a special allowance for the , 
G Coffee, et from Dominions to civi- This Eva S mf Welfare Medical course in the Social History, Arts and appointmé ont of Vice-Principa!.— Further 7 
lians and Service personnel in Europe.— and Yout! s necessity. That is Customs of England and Social History particulars and forms of application may cme 
Ww F. Owen ano Co., 162 Overdale, why we need your support. Will vou please | March 18-21 Tue Romance or INDUSTRY be obtained from the Cuier Epvcation : 
Ashtead. Surrey help?—S intendent The Rev Ronald and the § ; 5 Orricer, County Hall, Wakefield, and sho Mb 
EAL'S re-make and re-cover divans, F. W. Bollom, East End Mission. 583, Com- ated with be returned within 21 davs from the na Ae. 
I j box spring and mattresses._Write | mercial Road. London, E.1 the Indu appearance of this advertisement a ae 
for f er ak ing Bedding.”’ Heat & ource oO wealth ended 
Son, Lrp., 196 inam Court Rd... W.1 — . _ iiiael — Modern textile development s Yorx, the old 7 - : Curtis 
Hgiiest PR ICES PAID for Cotns and LECTURES AND MEETINGS y England April 1-4 SITUATIONS VACANT AND £: 
Medals, espe collections gold and | " " bot ts Rural Britain The Hi ghlands The je Ba: 
rare ver pieces - ae s Monthly Cotn ODERN |! -\ i H Mt Sie - Two ountryside and its people. History and WANTED 
Mee et ant 4 oe id be ven 0D ORMAN traditior o the Clans Modern water > 
ny, a = mt ; - + OSiand Street. #3. nome en. RAM. Sen. AG te power. TI ee r. a Highland character. None of the vacancies advertised > 
St. Marylebone P Lit F Stern his work and life April 8-11 Domestic relates to anyone to whom the Contr 
OME c A’ N {NIN } with the entirely auto- Hall, 33, Sey N e Arch, on Arcuirecture. The home and the story of Engagement Order of 1947 apples. 
I I” tle mCAN OvrTrit is the modern Tuesday, March 8&tl March } es from mud huts to the present day " . an a 
and mplest method of pre- 15th, at 8 pm Adn on free Homes differen the world I BC. invites applica ,~ oa Baer 
r t and vegetables he NEW RENA "E HOOL, 20 INTERIOR DF TION taste and \ sna Ar ol! nts who cea 
t ‘ Rutland Gate, S.W Free Public y F n end. 4 ens ie “take | Up toonporars part-time 
: —" a p ~g “Sy T . 1 ne 3302). emplo ment would be considered Candi. 
. peaker Pendle ring t 2) d: es shoul —y perfe snowled 
P nascence pue.p DAVIDSON CLINIC DINGY RGH Great hould have on . tong = 
B : . : es from the 5 ol Ju . Augus a very good command of English The 
trd 1949 nel ve =. CONTRIBUTION duttes tr J : 
t F PSYCHOTHERAPY THe Lire oF THE marrie 
: LITERARY a y wn Epucation Ebald 
MERICA’s LEADING MA NE : ‘ beet 
f A“ I Me Na Geog a idh - 
at nen ne e ] posta bscriptions } iired 
f ( i t arranged Send ! trated price list the wo 
I x 1 » ¢ De 5.P.), Blackpo rising b Heste 
l V BLE 1k ING. B ears and DIN¢ altar rising bs s unde 
epa 1 ¢ 1 days and i Moderate ’ to £2 
Lad hree da Send I ries vork De fo Z 
al WEAR B DERS MF enc 
4 f is I t wil t ta t « t Garde Ho i r 
{ t Rd ! vt ntm prt “ { are 
AY | NIATURE t full painted 1 TING, a > ri ay Apr 
4 i hib ! D r € Die 
I A n I ! ¢ pe I H ‘ )X H S ool ates M ‘ ence of 
' Y D i arbold 7 Northern [ and oth ( ‘ Centra fhildren 
i iP Title bject Teacher Diploma t The ' t DI for ¥ we 
J ) ‘ ) ind = Li.erary History an Ed nal Tr not primaril m o e 
‘ NOW I he Gua 1 i Editions, call, write or ducted as a profit-ma r ei Highly preparatic tw} 
I wu i f£Ro'sS BooksHor and qualified Tutor Low fee nstalments if company : ft 
and Bw ’ ‘ 4 t B ller 1 Bes lt yugh lestred Free e-preparation in event yf preparing e 
t ? grid I b H Mx Phone Byron failure Prospect p fre from the rable { 
6F HN © sees ? B H Cambrid I for 
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| EVON COUNTY EDUCATION COM 
MITTEE Applications are invited 
esice 5 a WARDEN and ey 
arric le) a Crow li 
Bbald I h. The Hostel 
se M of E 
' ‘ i ‘ ma lad 
mi Tr eal a S 
* ¢ 
Peychothe € ons g 
Hoste r nt salary 
Ss unde A Warden, 
£2 t n Matron, 
fo £ annun plus 
ex t each 
annur 
{ are thee 
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thildzen ; 
¥ 4 i 
tat ‘ 
Curr Fy r 
{ e - 2 
ps) 
the e e ’ 
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rFHE SPEC TATOR, 
COUNTY EDUCATION | COS; 


Drs. 
Applications ere invited 
lor the A. nt pest of ASSISTANT MatTRON 


at the Committee's Hostel for Junier Boys 
€ 


at 7. Morton Crescent, Exmouth 
present salary scale, which is under review 
£130 per annum, rising by annual 


increments of £10 to @ Maximum of £156 
plus residential emoluments valued at PM 
per annum Apphecants shoulg have a 
knowledge of simple household manage- 
ment and experience of work with difficult 
children Training or — in social 
work wou added advantage 
Application forms may be obtained from 
the Cnier Epvucation 1CER County 
Education Office, Topsham Rd., Exeter, to 
whom they should be returned within a 
fortnight from the appearance of this 
advertisement. 
EA 


D required for Sunshine Home for 


retarded blind children. nr. Welling- 
ton. Salop. Applications are invited from 
Educationists with interest in handicapped 


experience of young children and 
some adrrinistrative ability The 
children who, for various 
y or uncertain in develop- 
i who are definitely inedu- 
cable are excluded. This is a pioneer post 
with opportunities for anyone interested in 
the development of individual children 
s Salary in accordance with Burnham Scale, 
is emolument plication form from 
SECRETARY-GENERAL, NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
tHE Biinp, 224, Great Portland St.. Lon- 


don, W.1 
SARISBURY AND _ DISTRICT COM- 
CENTRE ASSOCIATION .— 


‘ MUNITY 
The Association, in cenjunction with the 
invites appli- 


children, 
and 
is for 24 














































County Education Authority, 
cations for the post of part-time WARDEN 
to the Sarisbury and District Community 
Centre The duties are the management 
of the Centre, organisation of ~~ 
and encouragement of membershi Pre- 
ference be giv to applicants r he ing 
a Social Scierce Certificate A salary of 
£200 per annum is offered without 
mmodation.—Applications should be 
nade .n writing, stating age and full 
qualificatior to the Hon, Secretary (Mrs 
de Gelthcourt, Brooklands, Sarisbury 
i ‘ 1ampton from whom 
further 1 y be obtained 
rPYHE UNIVERSITY. OF SHEFFIELD.— 
Applications are invited for a post of 
Nt Lecturer in the 
. to begin duties or 
The appointment of 
Lecturer will be, in the first 
probationary and on an annual 
‘ salary scales Lecturer: £550 a 
vear, ri rN y £ every year to £650, 
if the appointment is then renewed, £700 
rising by £50 every two years to £800. 
Assistant Lecturer £450 a vear, rising by 
£25 to £500 With superannuation pro- 
sion under the Federated Superannuation 
Scheme for Universities, and lily 
ance he com men 
scale will depend 
of the s cessf 1 S 
(three copies) names and 
addresses of three if desired, 
copies of testimonials hould be sent to 
the ndersigned (from whom further par- 
ulars may be obtained) by March 26th, 
1949 A Ww CHAPMA Re 
U NIVERSITY a? w ALES 7 
COLLEGE WALES Applica- 
tions are invited F the following posts 
(a) Lecturer or ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
THE History OF THE INSTITUTIONS OF 
GOVERNMENT, (b) LecTURER or ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in Social PSYCHOLOGY In each 
appointment the initial grade. and the 
Salary position within the Rrade will be 
according to qualifications | rie 
Assistar Lect rs rece £ 45 
annum and Lecturers £500 x £25 to 
together with membership of the F.S:s 
and family allowances Applications 
reach the undersigned. from whom fur 
partic ulars should be obtained, not later 
than April 9th, 1949.—KennetH LAWRENCE 
Secretary and Registrar 
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BERPORTH Guest He 
4 vacancies r and the s 
holidavs Beaut F ntrv comfo 
house. ¢ be ooki e! 
applicat to " BALLARD, “Per -y 
Aberporth, Cards 
BERSOC H, Caerns., The Rectory, 
4 Holidays, Easter onward.—THomas 
] ARMOUTH'S most select. private notel 
now open Book early for Easter on- 
wards. Interior bedding and H. and C. 
water all Bedrooms The highest standard 
with homely atmosphere erms from 25/- 
PE Gey ncl.—Ty'n Cratc CastLte HOTEL. 
"Phone 170. 
L NOR, First-class Guest House. Good 
food, home comfort Terms mod.— 
Wipwortuy, Sylvan Way. Tel Bognor 350 
lS werte L ¥ hospitality mellow and unob- 
20th-century comfort, hi story 
(and buses) on 1 ! 
of he Sussex rysi 
ore av s ve at 
Winche Tel. 223. Brochure ar rms 
or st 
] RONSIL HOTEL, Eastnor. Nr. Ledbt 
Herefordshire (Ledbury 309).—Country 
House slope of Malvern 
lills Cars avail. to 
meet rai . Ledbur A qinet 
and har and g00d service 
Oye TEN HAM Broox Hore..— 
4 above the town 
r there is not only 
Golf Course ad- 
anding comtort in 
e ry ) atmosre h 
cuisine is notably eood and 
wel eked bs 3illiards 
ce t and riding stables Wee 
D ' Tel 5a#6) 2 
EK} VBURGH.—‘ Resid. in lia 
4t ellent fooe 4) ene k 
eg now Box 4)8B 
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YOME and meet the Spring at Farring- 
ford Freshwater, Isle of Wigbt, Unique 
country house hotel, sheliered by high 
downs ovely woodec estate vhere 
dafiodils riot by the sea Individual service 
and every comfort. Good feod and wines, 
arden produce, fishing. tennis, riding 
Garaue Moderate terms from 
Tres Coox & Sons, Lp. 1%& 
V). Berkeley St.. London, or branches 
VYORNWALL.—Sennen Cov Land's 
End, overlooking White y. Te- 
opens Easter Completely re-equipped and 
furnished; newly decorated: h. & c. all 
~— Formas 6 gens. to 9 xns. according 


(orswor D CLUB, Brockhampton Par} 
near Cheltenham, tor Holidays. 
Magnificent Mansion with modern hotel 
luxuries Excellent food Oak-panelled 
dining-hall. Cocktail bar. Ballroom. Spring- 
interior mattresses 60 acres parkland 
Swimming pool. Squash and tennis courts. 
Riding. Billiards, games room Children 
catered for te 7 «ns = inclusive 
upware Wi for rochui 
} Ol KEST¢ INE Comfor table 
t — ing 3s @ 


rt.-Box 4 
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Cam- 
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good food and 
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RESTAURANT 
wine in quiet 
Open for morn- 
196, Tottenham 
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3 eps a TABLE FLO’ 
Cornwall For prices, etc 

HEATHERBELL Nursertes, St. Ives Cornw all 

Cumberland.— 
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RTON HALL, Holmrook 
Lake District, exceptionally 
1 sheltered Home produce. 
in a sea Billiards, tab > 
tennis.— RESIDENT PRoPRiet mes, Tel. Hol 
rook 42 
K NAPPE CROSS HOTEL, Nr. Exmovutn, 
AS. Devon e of the most “9 autif! 
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view ¢ er ea 2 
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4. Horer P ly ? fan 
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management f 
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od peered ms 
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ew centre 
days, ol 1 300 
in tl t til 
cla tel comf« mbinec th the ad- 
vantages of a camp and an inter- 
esting all-round op il programm Mul- 
tiple rooms for of 1) ing. "peo ple, 
special a mmoda hildren and re- 
duced tert tor also single and 
de _e “me —Ap ppl to the ReEcer- 
(De R) ree broc hure 
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eee 
| THE WORLD'S 

GREATEST 
| BOOKSHOP 


FOYLES 


New and 
- secondhand 
. Bookson § 
’ every subject | 
Stock of three 
million volumes 3 
We BUY books, too 
19-125 
CHARING CROSS RD 
LONDON WC2 





Gerrard Sob0 bine | 
Open 9-6 inc Sats) | 








DEVONCOURT HOTEL 
EXMOUTH, S. DEVON. 
A very lovely situation overlooking the sea 


and its own beautifully tended grounds of 
4 acres which adjoin the Golf Course 


A first-class hotel of SO bedrooms, which 
include delightful self-contained suites 
Lift Hard tennis court and free golf to 
residents. 

LICENSED. TEL : 2277 








Cat Hy dio 
HARROGATE 


Re-opening in May under Trust House 
management. Advance enquiries can be 


made to: 
TRUST HOUSES LTD 
Gro. 1846 


81, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 

















MOTOR COACH TOURS 





FRENCH RIVIERA 
EVERY SATURDAY 




















ALL THE YEAR ROUN 
9 days - 23 guineas 
*16 davs - 31 guineas 
days - 372 1s 
davs - 42 £ eas 
«ding Four Excursions v) 
Choice five Resorts — «¥" 
N Monte Ca , Menton, Beaulieu, ¢ $ 


CONTOURS LIMITED 


72 Newman St., London, W.!. MUSeum 8499, 6463 





PURELY PERSONAL. 





a FOR MEASURE 
A there's t gt eq 
Ring Six Cig ! 

it > l . ‘ . 
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rhOTELS 


Recommended by * 
Ashley Courtenay 





Th 4 Fd ” {hi ye 
LET'S HALT AWHILE IN Bait UN (a 
nd mi gutd i} t 
‘ * pa tnd 
} d mrt ch 
, / i 
, ’ 4 
/ from 1 Courtena Ltd 
s s Jar \ London, SM 
pr 8 ty / 4g 





BATH 
SPA HOTEL 


Book your accommodation now for the 
Bath Assembly, May 15 —28. Enquiries 
to W. G. CROSSMAN, Resident 
Managing Director 








CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX 


Nr. Tunbridge Wells 


CREST HOTEL 


Scottish Welcome in Sussex."" Under 
od rsonal direction of Mrs. Egtinton Adams 


Fully-equioped first-class Hotel Central 

Heating Nearby Golf and Riding. Cocktai 

Lounge All-weather Tennis Court. Lift 
Tel. 394 








Nr. GUILDFORD, SURREY 


BRAMLEY GRANGE HOTEL 


(On the Brighton Road outside Guildford.) 
45 minutes Waterloo Station. So why stay 
in London ? 18-hole Golf Course 
Beautiful gardens Cocktail Lounge 
Bar Billiards. Enjoy good food at this lovely 
Country House Tel : Bramley 2295-6 








HARROGATE 


THE GRAND HOTEL 


Shuey he Social Centre of 
kshire's famous } mn Facing Valley 
Gardens Excellent accommodation from 


Rooms (with private bath) to Suites 
Daily Orchestra and weekly Dances. Covered 
sun walk to Baths, and within easy distance of 
shops and entertainments Brochure from 
the Manager. Tei : 4631 








LYNMOUTH 


TORS HOTEL 


Generous fare, well-stocked cellar 
Dancing, a sociable Cocktail Lounge 
These coupled with the coastal scenery 












































BATH LANSDOWN GROVE HOTETI 
Full r eping t ; Q ( y f 
the We Faces sou standing 600f ip 
i ad and 1 ful lawr Cu ” 
and willing e e speciali 
Lif I nspo » ¢ Full 
Lice i Te 89 
POURNEMOUT SS. BOURNE 9 ong HOTEI 
2 1 t ovel - Mev Gol 
Cou ; uk of Bou 
Hard Te s Cou 
Red Reside Spe 
Easte per da Write 
Reside Mrs I J Bra 
I 63 
Same ASTER. Be or DORMY HOUSE 
HOTEL Golf at Bra 
py a. ) Riding on f and 
shooting er put is Tennis Cou 
Billiards and Dancing The Dormy House 
i t is for s Cuisine, Cella and 
Se e Tel Br aster 17 
Nr. ggg KENT SUNDRIDGE PARK 
HOTEL the City man ar all appre- 
at ofa juntry home *nnis 
B ll ards Bridge, and a cre Chef 
Licensed re Ravensbourne 
CHACFORD, DEVON. GREAT TR EE 
HOTEL A pre-war ndard of ifor 





and the country house atr 
service and excellent yuntry fare 
sheltered posit m Bus route 
late Mill End H el Tel. 2191 


poures CORNWALL. oe SUE MA 
le sea poultry yws, fresl 
t touch cor 
pe ng holid 
nd h Lane 
Ve 





NR. CROMER, WEST RUNTON. MONKS- 
rn Country Gue Hou 


MEAD Mode 








NOR 





quiet ki 
Acres i 
Fishir star 
NR. nn eer egg bewernese- shire. 
LEWISTON Exce orting, 





Walking #, Mon oring centre 

Sea Trout and Brow n Trout 

Situated in Lovel Highland 

Home Produce Room s H &C 
>. : 


By Seer nes. Scotiand. SOUTHWICK 











HOUSE HOT on the Solway Firth in 
unspoilt toe ay ide al peaceful holiday 
surroundings throughout the vea lst-class 
rolt good rough shooting f ng sea 
bathing and swimming pool, walks i 


really excellen food and country 
service Fully licensed 



























Pigg ik oy Deven. DEER PARK HOTEL 
. nl inds 





lovely An Hotel of dis- 
or vi t. Cheerful ar 
efficier heating e 
ed produ attes 
I R ‘ Tennis 
Billia Tel.: Hor 








KINGSGATE - ON - SEA. FAYRENESS 
HOTEL. Bracir Air 1 r 
yt the l 








und Rid o fror doc Re “d 

f Ss 1 and < € 4a of 

tr and ve ab Poultry 
Te irs 1001 

LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL Lon- 

don’s Country House Hotel half- from 

nd V st iti ymmo- 

Many 

P.O 

145¢ 





LC VNEDOURST PARKHILL HOTEL In 
heart of the New Forest A comfortable 





Sate. £. 1008. ee RRIAN HOTEL, the ideal 





PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL THE 
CORNISH RIVIERA IS NOT A MYTH 
warm and well by staying here 





the-sea, the sun and the south 
l heating Private suites Apply 
er Tel Penzance 471 Under the 
I direction Ship Hotel Cc ¢ 
Royal Duchy Hotel. Falmouth 
RICHMOND HILL, Surrey. MORSHEAD 


HOTEL just by the Park Gates and facing 
that famous view of the Thames. Offers 

€ and comfor able residential quarters 
6 s with easy ac 


Er id. Tel Richmond 3763 


a 





RYE, Sussex, The famous fifteenth 
MERMAID HOTEL -once a mee 
for smugglers—is now a popula 
for people who 
wine and the 
Under the mar agement 
Mrs. R. Collins Tel. 2275 








r rendezvous 
ate excellent food, 





a good Hotel 
Captain and 





SEAFORD. ESPLANADE HOTEI Un- 





























of N. Devon and the glories of Exmoor, le if onaeitaneh “ 
) ) RN ec or a re erat e week-enc or 
combine to make your Honeymoon or Seat, Wer renee. ee a. vy , ae longe Tonic air 7 golf. An 
Holiday a happy memory. Brochure tinction and ch ot Be sutifully situated With a reputation for good food and 
Lynton 3236 Book now for Easter on own foreshore facing South Lovely Service. Mat vageress: Mrs. Giles Tel 
sands, run 1d telephones all 2375. Trust Houses, Lid 
bedrooms Tel We 
MULLION, S. CORNWALL Wittering SHANKLIN. Isle of Wight. MEDEHAM- 
STEDE HOTEL many, this long 
established 65- ~- om licensed Hotel 
ENOL ErtE. GREEN, ortathe THE under the personal direction of Mr. and 
, LODGE HOTEL for comfortable winter Mrs. C. G. Crawley, needs no introdu tion 
Overlooking the sea and sandy bathing resider at very reasonable : All and to all we say WELC ‘OME 1 
cove. Nearest Hotel to Mullion (18-hole) rooms fitted h. & c. and gas fires. sense From 7 gens. Te Shanklin 2101. 
Golf Course Hard Tennis; Billiards ~- tiful gardens and good food London 
. t. only 20 mil Egham Statior ises nd . e 
Owe form ; quality cooking. Olecriminee lion Sine oenekes Gnas Geet Te SIDMOUTH. ROYAL. GLEN HOTEL. In 
gha 97/359 sunny seclusion a hundred yards trom the 
atmosphere of this Hotel. Tel: 339 E ms . sea, this one-time ROYAL RESIDENCE 
appeals to all who look fo warmth, 
EXETER THE ROY AL CLARENCE comfort. good catering ar service 
HOTEL T! t to the West.” mai direction ¢ rtiz 
RAVENSCAR, SCARBOROUGH HOTEL. fo,cie, West.” Personal direction of Mr Martin 
RAVEN HALL HOTEL | ©." of a more 
; Bch A Bao ll (ug A SIDMOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL. This 
miles completely se . nv ior f ’ h 
inny po oned family hotel inder t 
ontained “holt Ine a heuer hotel Sea amenity 1 ers l « ction of i } sande 
water fay pool, 9-hole golf course estaure Lounge and Lif ae a bo t and ~~ < " M a rv rs 
Puce Bowls Billiarr's R.A. 4071 , es t t _ y he = dr ess 
Dancing to residents } : , e T ) 
Rid -~ to 42 jay 7 7 
Tariff ean AR Senne. Res. Director. FOLKESTONE PRINCES HOTEL Be 
ughton 233 yw Easter at this first-clas -bed- THURLESTONS, s DEVON. THUR Lz. 
mt ) e a ar super fl $s. STONE HOTE lly license 
—— Tenr Bac mintor t es tel rr r 100 bedrooms 
ic z tront > nm F c tal : r ate 
WEYBRIDGE, SURREY edoinin ront two minutes. Fully fitted with hot an . 
s re k é 2850 1 ay I 
OATLANDS PARK HOTEL a2, 383, 304 
Only 30 minutes from London. Golf, | HAYWARDS HEATH. SUSSEX. BIRCH 
Tennis, Squash, Bowls, Badminton and - ymmod "Ex t tr ave a lities 
Dancing—all free to residents. 150 rooms } fa elect s —Lond 45 
many with private bath), and sel Lovel le as 
ontained suites Central Heating t s. It e r F 
Moderate inclusive terms. Weybridge | 190 S Ho ) . , H 
Resident Prop wv. Haywards Heath 6 
ia , ' ' at ti York, N.Y Post Offtee, D 2 1896 P Great Brita 
r es iN Wa WC .2 Pul ! b fue Specrat I at its offices, 99 ¢ Ss Ls 








EXHIBITIONS 






RTISTS OF TO- MOR ROW.—Painti 
by the most prom dents and 
h -_ He To ‘rom 
ham Co Rd Wil ten. 
SOYLES ART GALLERY - 
I Rd f ng Cross 





E hibitior 
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a at inthis 





. 3 
2s 6d Members fre 
ODAY AND YESTERD4 ; 
I Paintir ARTHUR 1 _ ish 
31 ruton St Ww a 





SPRING TRAVEL 
" Daagar’ ~~~ tal TOURS B h Motor 








March 25th Cha 

France. 6 da Riviera 4 

Pari 16 day £59 

Normand neluding ) 

Chateau 3 

Alsace orra Pa ; 

Ab P 4 Send 
Spair t al, & > 
A $V Italia 1 Re ‘ 
roct h V . 

To RS D D ¢ —- can 


London 
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pr THos. ( 
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20 B 
TEM 7508 
EI ISU RELY MOTOR TOURS 


jeights and it 








Venice 4 
res - 
A orl 





Sept 3rd 
DesineD 
fill ng 





fil > 
Blenheim 1 
Maida Vale 4321) 

( LIVER’S TRAVELS to pair Ital 


a 
Switzerland France M Oliver's 
. nt iy 
) a 





booklet 


1949, 11, Suffolk St., Pall M 
ry 








Bon Accueil, Chat ¢ 
31 GU INEAS FOR A _ 16-DAY MOTOR 
aed R to Nice, Cannes Me 








Ss n the vear.—Please anpply for 
illus book t to Contours, Lrp., 72, New- 
man St ondon. W.1. MUS 8499 and 6443 








ACCOMMODATION VACANT 
AND WANTED 


Conrwal L.—Secluded 4-berth Caravan 





available in Roseland area Near ses 
Garden and Dairy Produce. et Write Box 
401B 
Coenw CARAVAN, modern, 4 berth, 
l on lo te ose to sea — 
HARPIN( ist ir “Ros and, Trur 
(otra iE pve Bethesda. N. Wales, for 
SALe 3 rm e.l.. furn. equip ; access 
mts.. Pha buse Suirn, 99, St. Andrews 


Rd Soulsdon, Surrey 
Sie RNISHED ! e wanted Secluded 








oop 4 1 ; 
Re: ns ible tenan f 
28th o Aus st i De 
Ww ai Yor £18 weer 
Whee 1 Birn ham, 1 
{URNISHED HOUSI at t and 
? e Old Hadlow Rd 


bridge P 


Eieaerct PRESTON SANDS, PAIGNTON 
rly holidays 4 gn No 


> pc TOO* Tor Specia 
U NTE! MOON Torq v 


s , ft aa 7 
Phone 4 
a Bed Zoom 
Partial i. —Box 
F Hratn and 
4 ro brea 
Wot Q hold 
bl R tan 
i oH € B Place 
w.c EUS 9 
Sr. (ur vTs Press, Lt 
l Frida Ma 4, 194 
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